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3. BILLING, PRINTER WOKING, SURREY 


RIZZI1O. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ar that part of the story of the Earl of Surry, 
where I last laid down the pen, Somers 
was summoned to the presence of the king, 
who detained him for more than an hour. I 
was not at all sure that Cardinal Sadoleti 
might not want me, but so much interest did I 
take in the history of the fair Geraldine and 
her lover, that I continued to linger on, in the 
hope of hearing the conclusion that night, 

« Ah, signor,” said Somers, when he returned, 
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“I was afraid you would beeome weary of 
waiting for me; but, as you are still here, I will 
go on at once, for it is growing late. But look 
here, I have brought some notes with me, taken 
last Pentecost from the earl’s ownnarrative. This 
will prevent me from forgetting any particular ;” 
and spreading some papers on the table, he 
went on. 

“ As soon as the marquis had left the room, 
two or three of Surry’s attendants presented 
themselves to perform their usual services ; 
but he dismissed them at once, saying that he 
was not yet prepared for rest, and when they 
were gone, secured the door to guard against 
further interruption. He then paced the room 
for nearly half an hour, giving himself up to 
thought, which, although he had made more 
progress than he had expected from his first 
reception by the marquis, was anything but 
cheerful. The room was lofty and spacious, 
the furniture dark of hue, and cumbrous in 
form. The rays of the wax candles, although 


cight had been lighted, soon lost themselves in 
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the gloom around; and every object seemed 
calculated to fill the mind with sombre contem- 
plations. Two sides of the room were hung 
with old arras, representing scriptural subjects, 
the rude execution of which, and the hardness 
of the original designs, plainly showed their 
antiquity. The third side was also covered with 
tapestry, which was slit towards the centre; but 
the fourth side presented nothing on the black 
walnut tree panelling, but four whole length 
portraits of two men and two women, the for- 
mer armed at all points except the head, with 
their bucklers resting beside them, on which 
were emblazoned the arms of the family in 
whose house he was. 

Wearied of his own heavy thoughts, the 
earl paused at length, and gazed round the 
room. He had learned by this time, that it 
was always as well to examine accurately the 
chamber in which one sleeps in a strange house; 
and taking one of the lights from the socket, 
he walked round, gazing at the old tapestry, with 
a smile at the quaint designs, till he came to 
B 2 
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the spot where the arras was slit, when lifting 
one corner, he saw a low browed door opening 
apparently into some other apartment. Apply- 
ing his hand to the lock, he tried to open it; 
but he found that it was fastened, and then 
turning to the pictures, he raised the light, and 
gazed up with some interest. The two first 
were in an early style of art ; and the dresses 
in which the painter had clothed the figures, 
plainly showed that they were portraits of those 
who had long passed away from earth. 

With the other two however, it was different. 
The first was a female portrait ; and the moment 
the light fell upon the face, the earl perceived 
a strong resemblance to her who had raised so 
sudden a passion in his bosom. The portrait 
indeed represented a much older person, but yet 
both the features and the expression were there; 
and, in one corner was a date so recent, that 
Surry doubted not the picture represented the 
mother of her whom he loved. The date of the 
other picture was a few years earlier, but not 


so far removed as to render it improbable that 
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this was the portrait of Geraldine’s father. 
Surry stood and gazed for some time, the beau- 
tiful countenance of the lady, with its grave 
and somewhat melancholy expression, bringing 
strongly to his recollection the still more ex- 
quisite features he had first seen in the silver 
mirror at Padua, and then for an instant, when 
the mask dropped off, in Florence. Strongly 
imaginative as the earl is, it would perhaps be 
difficult for you or me to conceive the feelings 
which those pictures awakened ; but he admits, 
that, while gazing on the portraits of Geral- 
dine’s parents, he could not refrain from mur- 
muring a prayer to the Most High, beseeching 
him, if departed souls may ever mingle again 
in the affairs of earth, to permit the spirits of 
those, whose mortal likeness was before him, to 
influence their son in favour of his love. 

He seemed to derive comfort from the 
thought, and turning to the bed prepared to 
seek repose. Having undressed himself, he 
threw back the dark heavy velvet curtains, 


to admit all the light, and then lay down; but 
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it was long before thought would let him sleep. 
Weariness, however, at length brought slumber 
to his eyelids; but it was not of a calm and 
refreshing nature ; for the agitated heart and 
the labouring brain carried on the feelings and 
thoughts of his waking hours, even into the 
realm of sleep, though in wild and fanciful 
forms. Nor were they pleasant visions which 
visited him. He imagined himself at Padua, 
in the very same house where the image of 
Geraldine had been first conjured up before his 
eyes; and the whole scene, with all its terrible 
accompaniments was re-enacted. In succession 
most of the events which had subsequently 
taken place rolled past in dreamy indistinctness, 
till at length he found himself, (though still 
asleep) an inmate of the marquis’s castle, as 
he really was, and a tenant of the very cham- 
ber in which he was then lying. There how- 
ever memory ended, and fancy began her work. 
Suddenly, the form of Cornelius Agrippa, pale 
and worn, with dishevelled hair, and bearing in 


his hand the well remembered mirror, seemed 
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to steal forth from the door beneath the arras, 
and advancing to the foot of the bed, held up 
the plate of polished silver to the eyes of the 
earl. <A sort of lurid gleam seemed to play 
about the mirror, and in the midst appeared 
the face of Geraldine, with her eyes bathed in 
tears, while the necromancer, raising his right 
hand, pointed to the two portraits at which 
Surry had been gazing. As he did so, the 
figures in the portraits seemed to become alive. 
The eyes were turned towards the earl, the 
limbs moved, and descending from the massive 
frames, they advanced to the side of the bed, 
now turning their looks upon the sleeper and 
now upon the image of their daughter in the 
magie mirror. 

Presently, the filmy sort of vapour which 
Surry had before seen appeared to pass over 
the silver; and, when it dispersed, the form of 
Geraldine was changed for that of her bro- 
ther, who with a look of triumphant malignity, 
fixed his eyes full upon the face of the earl. 


With a feeling of anger and abhorrence, Surry 
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thought he turned away from the marquis, to 
look at the two forms which had stationed 
themselves at his bedside; but, with a sensa- 
tion of chilly horror, he perceived that the 
armed warrior and the beautiful lady had dis- 
appeared, and in their place stood two gaunt 
skeletons pointing with their fleshless fingers 
to the image of the marquis in the mirror. 
There were eyes too in the bony sockets—wild, 
gleaming eyes, which rolled alternately from 
the earl to his host, with a meaningless look, 
but a strange unnatural fire. The earl groaned 
in agony, and turned upon his bed; but then 
a change came over the dream. The skeletons 
disappeared. The mirror and he who bore it, 
were no longer seen; but the arras moved over 
the concealed door, and the marquis stealing 
forth with a poniard in his hand, seemed to 
advance on tiptoe towards the bed. The earl 
strove to struggle up to reach his sword; but 
every corporeal power seemed chained down by 
an oppressive weight. He could not call or 


speak, or even breathe; and still the marquis 
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came on, till suddenly there was the sound of 
a tapping at the door of the chamber. In an 
instant, the figure of the marquis disappeared ; 
and Surry starting up, opened his eyes and 
gazed around. He thought he heard a rustling 
noise in the room ; but his whole thoughts were 
confused, and his senses yet hardly awake. 
Before he knew what he did, he sprang from 
his bed and seized his girdle dagger from the 
table on which it lay. Then looking round, he 
almost expected to see some terrible object 
near. Several of the lights had burned out, 
and others were glimmering faintly in the 
sockets ; but all was lonely and silent in the 
room, the arras motionless and still, and the 
portraits in their places. He could not help 
shuddering however, when he gazed on the 
pictures by the faint light, at the thought of the 
frightful aspect they had assumed in the terrible 
dream he had just gone through. 

Surry had no desire to lie down on the 
same bed again, and putting on some of his 
clothes, he opened one of the windows, and 
B 3 
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pushed back the trelliced jealousy. The blush 
of early morning was already on the sky, and 
the sweet summer air came breathing gently 
from the myrtle covered hills around, bringing 
a feeling of refreshment and repose like a 
countercharm to reverse the melancholy spell 
cast over him by the terrible visions of the night. 
Completing his toilet, Surry took his station at 
the window, watching the progress of the 
dawn, and drinking in the balmy air. Every- 
thing in the castle seemed still; but from with- 
out came the hum of the insect world and the 
sighing of the breeze through some tall cy- 
presses, and the twittering of the early birds. Still 
Surry pondered over his dream; and he could 
hardly banish from his mind a feeling that it 
had some reality, spiritual, if not material— 
that it was sent as a warning, and that 
it was worthy of some attention; but, when 
he remembered all the troublous thoughts 
which had agitated him during the day, he 
convinced himself that what he had suffered 


during sleep, was attributable only to natural 
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eauses. As he thus thought, he was suddenly 
roused by a gentle knock at the door of his 
room; and approaching close to it, he asked 
who was there, before he turned the key. 

“It is Hubert, my lord,” replied a voice from 
without; “your lordship’s page, Hubert, who 
would fain speak a work with you, if possible.” 

The earl immediately gave him admission, 
and then locked the door again, while the 
youth bending low, craved pardon for his in- 
trusion. 

“You have it, Hubert,’ replied Surry. 
“What is it you want, my good youth?” 

“JT shall have to ask farther pardon still, my 
lord,” said the lad, “for I am going to intrude 
farther still and to tell your lordship what J 
have been thinking, and what I have been 
doing, where I had no right perhaps to think 
or act at all. I only beseech your lordship 
to pardon me beforehand, and if I have been 
wrong in my surmises, or blameable for what 


I have done in consequence, not to let me ineur 
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your anger, for it would break my heart to 
think I had done so by my own fault.” 

“ Speak, speak, Hubert,” replied Surry in a 
kindly tone, and giving him his hand; “lads 
of your age will do imprudent things; but 
candour and truth efface all; and you have 
my pardon if it be really needful.” 

‘Well then, my lord,’ said the young man, 
bending down his eyes and with his face glow- 
ing, “I have ventured, though in no dishonest 
way, to pry into your lordship’s thoughts and 
feelings. The change I saw in you from the 
time of our leaving Padua, and the evident 
grief and anxiety you were suffermg, made me 
observe you perhaps more closely than I ought 
to have done; for although I am but a lowly 
youth, I cannot see my noble lord so sorrowful 

without feeling sorrowful too.” 
Surry smiled faintly, “I did not know,” he 
said, “ that I had been weak enough to suffer 
the private feelings of my heart to become ap- 


parent so publicly ; but up to this point the 
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fault was mine, not yours, Hubert. Go on. 
I forgive whatever you may have done.” 

“J fear that it was rather I was watchful 
than your lordship unguarded ;” replied the 
young man. “I saw that you were oppressed 
with some grief, and, while your mind was oc- 
cupied with” matters of which I had no know- 
ledge, your lips would sometimes utter words 
which gave me a clue to your more secret 
thoughts. At times you would pronounce the 
name of Geraldine ; and there were a thousand 
little circumstances which made me fancy that 
a passion possessed you which, we all know, 
throws men into fits of deep thought, and 
makes them forget what they are doing and 

saying. I tried to connect all I saw and heard 
together, in order to make out the truth ; but I 
could never discover much till your lordship 
came hither. Sometimes I fixed upon one lady, 
sometimes upon another, and thought perhaps 
you called her Geraldine from fancy ; but then 
again I soon found you seemed to care nothing 


about any of them; till at length at supper last 
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night I heard the servants and retainers of the 
house speak of the Lady Geraldine, their lord’s 
sister; and then it seemed to me that I had 
got the right end of the thread,. As soon as 
I heard that, I endeavoured to ingratiate my- 
self with a girl called Angelina, who, I found 
out, was the favourite woman of the marquis’s 
sister. I made good progress too, and got her 
to tell me all her lady’s history. I found that 
the Lady Geraldine was likely to be forced to 
go into a convent by her brother, the marquis, 
quite contrary to her own inclination and to 
the intention of her parents, who have been 
dead these four or five years. Angelina said 
that her young lady used to be all gaiety, and 
the life of every society in which she was found, 
till her brother by one means or another wrang 
from her a solemn vow to shut herself up in a 
nunnery. Since that time she has given her- 
self up to the darkest melancholy. She is 
often in tears, seldom goes out at all, passes the 
greater part of every day in bitter thought, and 


seems likely to go down to the grave sooner 
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than to the altar. About three weeks ago 
however, Angelina said, her mistress was taken 
by the marquis to a masked ball at the house 
of Count C———, who being a relation of the 
family he could hardly refuse the invitation. 
He would not take her however, the girl 
assured me, till she had promised not to re- 
move her mask during the whole night, for she 
is kept here almost like a prisoner. When 
she came back, Angelina remarked a great. 
change; and she had since found means to 
draw from her a great number of the particu- 
lars regarding the ball, which made her con- 
clude that she had there beheld some one who 
had for the first time awakened feelings of 
love in her bosom. Having no one else to 
confide in, and very few to speak to, she had 
told Angelina that she had met a foreign 
knight whose appearances and manners had 
struck her strangely, and who seemed in the 
most extraordinary manner to divine her pain- 
ful situation, and sympathize with all she felt. 


Of his name, his rank, his station, she knew 
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nothing ; but since then she had passed her 
days in reveries less painful perhaps but more 
agitating than those which went before. An- 
gelina, who is a gay lively girl, told me that 
she had then tried to make out something from 
her lord’s demeanor ; but that was very difficult 
to do, for he is of a sullen and a silent temper, 
confiding in no one, and always upon his guard 
lest he should betray the secrets of his own 
heart. She discovered however that the mar- 
quis had brought his sister away from the mas- 
querade, after he had seen her for some time 
speaking with the stranger knight ; and he is 
now hurrying, she told me, every preparation 
for getting his sister into a convent at once, 
though it had been previously arranged that 
she was not to commence her novitiate for 
another year.” 

The earl started with an exclamation of sur- 
prise and anxiety; but immediately recovering 
himself, he said, “Go on, Hubert, go on! 
Whether your suspicions are right or wrong I 


aim anxious to hear the end of your tale—Nay, 
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boy, why shoulda I conceal it from you? You 
have judged rightly, and perhaps may assist 
me greatly, for which, if you do, you shall not 
want proofs of my esteem and gratitude. Now 
tell me what passed farther, that, when I know 
the whole, I may decide upon some course of 
action.” 

“JT listened to all Angelina’s prattle,” said 
the lad, with a somewhat important look, 
“with much interest; and then I asked her if 
she had heard her lady describe the gentleman 
who had so much attracted her attention. She 
answered, laughing, that he was the hand- 
somest man ever seen, according to the Lady 
Geraldine’s account, and that he was dressed 
in the garb of an old Roman. I had kept 
myself pretty quiet till then, my lord, although 
I was very anxious and eager; but, feeling sure 
that your lordship loved the lady, and recol- 
lecting the dress you wore when you went to 
the masquerade, I went quite wild with joy to 
find that it was you who had wrought such a 


change in the Lady Geraldine; and I believe 
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Angelina began to think that I was a lunatic, 
for all I could say was ‘It is he, itis he. It 
is my lord.’ The girl then went on to ask me 
what I meant, and who and what you were, 
upon which I told her all about you—your 
name and title, and your deeds of arms; and 
then we had a long and serious conversation. 
She said that matters would never go right if 
the marquis had anything to do with them ; 
that her lady had no idea that you were in the 
house, for that she was kept almost like a 
prisoner, and hardly suffered to quit her apart- 
ments. I could easily judge that the girl was 
right my lord, from only looking at the mar- 
quis’s face, and therefore I was glad enough 
to consult with her what was to be done that I 
might bring you some intelligence. She was 
obliged to go away soon, but she left me with 
a promise to see me again, after having told 
the Lady Geraldine of your being in the castle, 
and we agreed to meet ina place which she 
pointed out, where we were not likely to be 


seen. I was there to the minute, but she only 
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staid to say two words when she did come, and 
those were to bid me be there again at one 
o'clock after the household were all asleep, 
when she would bring me to the presence of 
the lady herself.” 

“And have you seen her?” exclaimed 
Surry, “ Oh, happy boy ?” 

“Yes, indeed, my noble lord,’ answered 
Hubert; “at the hour appointed Angelina 
took me to her mistress’s apartments; and I 
told her all I knew and all I thought—espe- 
cially how I had seen you standing before her 
picture in the gallery as if you were quite 
lost.” 

“What said she? what said she?” asked 
Surry eagerly. 

“She shook her head with a sigh,” replied 
the page, “‘and her eyes seemed to fill with 
tears; but she said very little though she asked 
many questions; and in the end I told her I 
was sure you loved her as dearly as your 
honour. Perhaps I was wrong to do so; but 


oh, my lord, she was so gentle and so kind 


20 
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and so beautiful, I would have done anything 


to eomfort her.” 


“You told her the truth, Hubert,’ replied 


the earl, “and your zeal shall not go without 


reward. What happened then 2?” 


“The colour mounted up in her cheek,” 


replied Hubert, ‘and she said that such as- 


surances should only come from your lordship. 


I answered, unhappily you had no opportunity 


of making them, otherwise I doubted not that 


high as you were, you would gladly change 


places at that moment with your poor page. 


She shook her head, and said that could not 


be; but when I went away I got Angelina to 


promise that she would meet me again in the 


same place as before, and carry a letter or a 


message even, if she could not obtain admis- 


sion for me again. 


After that I found my 


way in the dark to the door of your lordship’s 


chamber, and tried to awake you by tapping.” 


“It was you then, Hubert, who roused me 


this morning?” said the earl; “I owe you 
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thanks for that too; for I was oppressed by 
horrible dreams.” 

“J knocked thrice my lord,” replied Hu- 
bert, “ but could not catch your ear ; and hear- 
ing distant sounds I went away and waited till 
day had fully dawned, that my wandering 
about these old corridors might not seem 
strange if I met with any one.” 

Having learned the hour at which Hubert 
was to meet the girl Angelina, and thanked 
him again and again for his services, Surry 
dismissed the boy for the time, in order that 
he might communicate his feelings to Geraldine 
in his own words. 

I cannot well recollect the precise words 
of the Earl of Surry’s letter, continued 
Somers, turning over the papers he had 
brought, and am not indeed sure that he 
gave them in the history he wrote for the 
king ; but there was a sonnet accompanied the 


letter, of which I took a copy. Here it 1s. 
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SONNET. 


TO THE LADY GERALDINE, 


FAIREST OF THE FAIR. 


Sithence, fair lady, Fate a wreath hath wove 
Of blooming roses, destined to decay 
Ere opening to receive Sol’s glistening ray, 
They waft their perfumes to ill fated love. 


Sithence I’m doomed to bear the barbed dart 
That first transfixed me with 4 thrilling glow, 
But changed full soon the ecstasy to woe, 


Congealing ev’ry current of my heart. 


My only lament is that love unkind 
Should bid to wintry blasts my hope resign ; 
And make the store house ofall-sorrows mine. ' 
Might he not leave me Hope, like himself, blind. 


Oh love, hope, destiny, must I for ever pine, 
Wafting to desert airs the name of Geraldine ? 


By the time that the letter was ready, the 
whole castle was astir, and hardly had the 
earl given it into the hands of Hubert to be 
delivered as best he might, ere the master of 
the marquis’s household appeared to inform 


him that the morning meal was ready. Surry’s 
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host received him with the greatest cordiality, 
and had it not been for that sinister expression 
of countenance, that so strongly prepossessed 
his guest against him, Surry might have 
imagined that his good will was really won. 
During breakfast the marquis proposed that they 
should spend the morning with falconry, and 
when Surry hinted his intention of returning 
to Florence, his host pressed his continuance 
at the castle for that day so earnestly that 
Surry complied—with internal satisfaction in- 
deed, as the prolongation of his visit would 
afford him time, he thought, to hear more of 
Geraldine. As soon as the meal was over, the 
horses were ordered ; and each accompanied by 
his servants, they set out, the marquis’s faleoners 
bearing a number of beautiful birds upon a 
sort of pyramid of perches, after the German 
fashion. The day was favourable, with light 
grey clouds covering the sky and abating the 
glare of the sun, fresh breezes wandering 
through Heaven, and a clear bright atmosphere 


below. The sport too, was exceedingly good. 
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The birds flew well. Every point was excel- 
lently made; and after a morning pleasantly 
spent, they returned to the castle, the marquis 
apparently in high spirits with the success of 
the day. Shortly after they had entered the 
hall, Surry made an excuse to retire to his own 
chamber ; and as hope had promised, he found 
Hubert waiting with a billet in his hand. 
Closing the door, Surry tore it eagerly open, 
and found that it contained a few lines of 
poetry ; but those lines conveyed to him every 


assurance he eould have desired. 


SONNET. 


THE MAID’S CONFESSION. 


Hide, modesty, the blushes on my cheek! 
I cannot doom the soul of truth to die, 
Nor place despair where glowing love doth lie ; 


And spite of blushes, still the heart must speak. 


It cannot be that maidens must withhold 
The heavenly beam by destiny designed 
To cheer the gloomy path of human kind, 

And hope refuse to him whose hope is cold. 
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Heaven nevey willed the tongue should utter, nay, 
With heart consenting, or should pain the breast 
Which one small word of truth would set at rest, 


And fill with hight and happiness for aye. 


Ah no! though maiden coyness would the truth deny 
The sov’reign voice of love forbids the false reply. 
GERALDINE. 


The earl read and re-read the sonnet, press- 
ing it to his heart and to his lips, with that sort 
of frantic ecstasy, which you, Signor Riccio, 
can understand far better than I do, for the ex- 
cellent reason that you are some five and 
twenty years younger. It is very wonderful, 
how time’s grindstone obliterates such feelings 
from our hearts, leaving hardly a. trace of 
them. However, the earl called Hubert all 
sorts of pleasant names, and thanked him in 
proportion to the joy he received ; but the joy 
was still greater when the page assured him 
that it might not be impossible for the lover, to 
obtain an interview with the lady himself. 

“T delivered your letter with my own hand, 
my lord;” said the page; “for Angelina led 
me to her without ceremony ; and as I found 


II. Cc 


VOL. 
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the matter so easy for myself, and the lady so 
favourably disposed, I did not see why you 
should not have the same advantage. I be- 
sought her on my bended knees to let me 
bring you; and though she séemed in great 
confusion, she had not the heart to say me 
nay; she asked what you would think, what 
others would think, but in the end left it all for 
Angelina and myself to settle. We speedily 
made our arrangements, so that if your lord- 
ship. stays here over this night, you can see the 
lady in her. little saloon, as soon as all the 
house is quiet, and the household gone to 
rest.” 

It would be quite in vain for me to attempt 
even to give you an idea of Surry’s ecstasy ; but 
fearing that his long absence might cause some 
suspicion, he hurried to change his dress, and 
rejoin the marquis, whom he found waiting 
for him in a large room, fitted up as a library, 
and stored with manuscripts and printed books. 
While waiting for the meal to be served, their 


conversation turned naturally upon the sport 
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of the morning; and Surry, making an effort 
to talk of indifferent subjects, remarked that 
he was not aware the Italians were 80 ex- 
ceedingly skilful in falconry. 

“Tt has been cultivated for many years in 
this country,’* replied the marquis. ‘“ Some 
writers, indeed, attribute the introduction of it 
to the Emperor Frederic Barbarossa, and say 
that he first brought falcons into Italy. Rain. 
aldo, Marquis of Este, was the earliest Italian 
prince I know of, who took pleasure in the 
sport; but the Emperor Henry imitated his 
great father’s example, and Frederic II. even 
wrote a treatise upon falconry, intitled, De arte 
venandi cum avibus, of which there is a manu- 
script copy, there. Ever since its first intro- 
duction, however, we have always looked upon 
it as a most honourable sport; and in early 
times few persons of high station ever appeared 
without their dogs and hawks. ‘The latter in- 
deed always went with them when they tra- 
velled, even upon military expeditions; and 


there are instances on record, of noblemen 
c 2 
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having been taken prisoners, and refusing even 
to purchase liberty at the price of their fal- 
cons.” 

Though the earl’s thoughts were busy with 
very different matters, he just caught the 
thread of his host’s discourse, and replied— 

“The pastime is undoubtedly of very great 
antiquity, and has been followed in England 
for ages. On the famous Bayeux tapestry, we 
find Harold the Saxon in the presence of his 
great enemy with a hawk upon his hand. So 
too, King Stephen has always got a falcon 
with him; and with us, churchmen were fa- 
mous for their love of falcons: so much so that 
when the famous Thomas 4 Becket went as am- 
bassador to the court of France, hawks of 
every description were carried in his train. 
The Saxons, however, undoubtedly first in- 
troduced the sport into England.” 

The conversation was carried on in the:same 
strain for nearly half an hour, the marquis 
mentioning the many extravagant tricks which 


were at one time practised in Italy, at the 
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time when falcony was a passion, and some- 
what more than a passion—a fashion—and no 
gentleman could appear without his hawk upon 
his hand, when the bells and gisses were of 
gold and the hearts of ladies were captivated 
by the grace displayed by their lovers in play- 
ing with the plumage of their hawks. Surry 
told how fond the ladies of England had been 
of the pastime, and how greatly they excelled 
in it in the thirteenth century, if the account 
of John of Salisbury is to be believed. He 
mentioned too, the extravagant sums given for 
falcons, and the high honours and privileges 
of the grand falconer of France, with the 


enormous yearly salary which he received.* 


* The grand falconer of France received a yearly 
salary of four thousand florins, and was at one time at- 
tended by fifty gentlemen, and fifty assistant falconers. 
He was allowed to keep three hundred hawks, and had 
the privilege of licensing every vendor of those birds 
throughout the kingdom, receiving a tax upon each 
falcon kept even within the verge of the court.— 
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A splendid entertainment was served at mid- 
day ; and the earl, with a lighter heart bore 
his share ably in the conversation, which the 
marquis took care should never flag. From 
falconry they turned to speak of feats of arms ; 
and knowing well the high renown of his dis- 
tinguished guest, the Italian lord, with very 
graceful courtesy, led him to speak of the 
various tournaments and passages of arms in 
which he had taken part. Although no one 
could discourse on such subjects better, Surry 
was not one to dwell much upon his own 
deeds. Nevertheless, he gave an account of a 
number of famous jousts which he had wit- 
nessed, saying little of himself, but describing 
with high praise the exploits of others. In 
the end, the marquis asked him if he had ever 
been present at any tournaments in Italy, be- 
sides those which had lately been held in 
Florence. 

“Oh yes,” sreplied Surry; “a knight’s ex- 
perience would be very imperfect if he had not 


often splintered a lance with the cavaliers of 
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Italy, who in skill and vigour are unsurpassed 
by any nation on the earth. I was present at 
that famous tournament held eighteen months 
ago, at Mantua, before the emperor Charles 
V., and broke a lance with many a gallant 
gentlemen, both of Germany and this fair land. 
I never was so near worsted, however, by any 
one as by an Italian knight, who appeared 
towards the end of the combat, armed in 
polished steel, embossed with golden stars. 
We broke more lances together than I ever 
saw before, without any advantage on either 
side, for he was fully my equal both in strength 
and in the management of lance and horse. 
We shivered so many spears indeed, that the 
field was quite encumbered. At length I 
staked all upon the desperate risk of striking 
the erest of his casque, which of course, had it 
failed, would have left me almost at his mercy. 
Fortune, however, proved favourable to me ; 
and my gallant adversary was unhorsed. He 
retired immediately from the lists; and I never 


could discover who he was, although many 


stab with extraordinary rapidity. That other 
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inquiries were made regarding him, both by 
the emperor and myself; for I was naturally 
anxious for the friendship of such a gallant 
and accomplished knight.” 

In such discourse, passed away the time till 
the meal was over; and then the marquis led 
his guest through the grounds and gardens of 
the castle, and found plenty of amusement till 
the day waned, and the hour of repose ap- 
proacbed. He then conducted the earl once 
more to his sleeping apartment, and stayed talk- 
ing courteously with him for some time, and 
examining curiously several little flasks and or- 
naments upon the earl’s toilet table, of curious 
workmanship, such as we are famous for in 
England. Without these the earl never tra- 
velled; and as the marquis enquired what they 
contained, Surry replied— 

“Oh, nothing very remarkable. That con- 
tains a famous vulnerary, which, as one is al- 
ways exposed to get wounded in chance en- 


counters, will heal even a very serious cut or 
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bottle contains a perfumed water, distilled from 
certain herbs with great care, which they say 
will guard one from rhumes and such weak- 
nesses of the blood. I know not whether its 
reputation is just; but I take a small quantity 
every morning; and I am never troubled with 
such complaints. It may be my complexion 
indeed, or it may be the essence, which secures 
me ; but so it is.” 

“T thought it might be an antidote against 
poisons,” said the marquis, with a smile. 

“ Qh, no,” replied Surry. “I fear no poi- 
sons, and never heard such virtue attributed to 
the simple juice therem contained. However 
it is very pleasant to the taste, and may be of 
service, wherefore I take it.” 

Shortly after, the marquis took his leave, 
and quitted the room, greatly to Surry’s relief, 
who, to say truth, had been somewhat anxious 
that he should go. 

“ Here, too, must I break off my tale,’ said 
Somers ; “ but to-morrow, if you please, I will 


resume it.” 
c3 
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“Had I been the Earl of Surry; I don’t 
think all the love in the world would have 
made me sleep in that room again,” said I, as 


I took leave of Somers; but he only laughed 
and shook his head, saying— 


“Wait till you are much in love, Signor 


Riccio ;” and so we parted. 


RIZZIO. 


CHAPTER II. 


I tuink I need not tell the reader, whosoever 
he may be, whose eyes in after years shall rest 
upon these pages, that I kept my appointment i 
with Master Somers, anxious to hear the con- 
clusion of his tale. After insisting upon giving 
me acup of spiced wine, because I was some- 
what heated with fast walking, and assuring 
me that such a potion would always prevent a 
calenture if taken im moderation, he proceeded 
as follows :— 

“When the Earl of Surry had closed the 


door of his apartment, he could not repel a 
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momentary sensation of dread, which involun- 
tarily took possession of him as he thought of 
the horrible visions of the preceding night. 
Having determined however not to lie down 
in that bed again; in order to wile away the 
time until midnight, at which hour he expected 
to be summoned to his interview with his fair 
Geraldine, he seated himself, and took up a 
book, bemg always provided with a volume of 
some classic author. 

So unaccountable are the impulses by which 
the human mind is governed, that we can 
rarely refrain from directing our looks and 
thoughts to objects which have affected us 
either with dread or grief, however painful 
may be their contemplation. Such was the 
case with the earl at that moment ; and, in spite 
of a strong desire to avert his eyes, he con- 
stantly found them raised from the book and 
fixed upon the two portraits which hung near 
the bed. As he found reading did not engross 
him sufficiently to lead his mind from the 


past and the future, he soon closed the volume 
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and paced the chamber, waiting with intense 
anxiety the appearance of Hubert to guide 
him to the place where Angelina was to wait 
for him. 

While thus walking to and fro, he twice 
passed the chasm in the arras, and at length 
turned to examine closely the door behind. 
He found that, as on the preceding night, 
the door was locked, but there were -no bolts 
nor fastenings of any kind to be found on the 
side of his own apartment. I must not say 
that this created suspicion; but at the same 
time it did not please him, and he turned in 
his mind some way of securing the door with- 
out being able to satisfy himself. Thus occu- 
pied, time stole on tardily ; at length the wel- 
come sounds from the chapel turret announced 
the hour so eagerly looked for. Hubert le 
Blond was punctual to a moment, and the 
vibration of the last chime had not died upon 
the air when he knocked gently at the door. 

The earl opening the door cautiously ad- 


mitted the youth, and asked if all were hushed 
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within the castle. The page replied that not 
a sound save the chirping of the crickets in the 
hall chimney had been heard for an hour, and 
besought his lord to follow him. Surry then 
directed the boy to return to the chamber 
where they were, as soon as he brought 
him to the spot where Angelina was stationed, 
and to remain there during the continuance 
of the interview between himself and the Lady 
Geraldine. “ You may lie down and sleep if 
you will and can,” added the earl, “ but if you 
have such troublous dreams as mine last night, 
you will be easily awakened when I return.” 

After traversing several passages and a corri- 
dor of considerable length, nearly in darkness ; 
for the faint light from without glimmering 
through the tall windows scarcely served to 
show the way, the earl suddenly stopped on 
perceiving ashadow before him. 

But the page said in a low voice, “ Go on 
my lord. You have nothing to apprehend, it 
is only Angelina, who waits under yonder arch- 


way to conduct you farther.” 
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On reaching the spot where the maid stood, 
the earl would fain have said something to 
express his thanks, but Angelina whispered 
anxiously, “ Hush—follow me!” and Surry 
advanced in silence by her side, while Hubert 
on tip-toe retraced his steps towards the cham- 
ber of his master. 

However short the interval between the 
earl’s meeting with Angelina and his intro- 
duction to Geraldine, it is the lover only who 
can conceive the agitation which filled up that 
brief’ space. 

At length his little guide, applying a key to 
a door at the end of the passage, led the ear] 
into a vacant chamber, in which however lights 
were burning, and having secured the entrance, 
left him for a few moments. She appeared 
again almost immediately, at the door by which 
she had gone out, beckoning his lordship for- 
ward, and the next instant Surry stood in 
presence of his love. He knelt at her feet, 
with sensations which I will not attempt to 


describe, while the lady in trembling accent, 
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besought him to rise, with a cheek now ashy 
pale and now suffused by blushes. 

Gently raising the hand of Geraldine, the 
earl pressed it to his lips, and rising from his 
knee, at her earnest request, he took a seat 
beside her. But who shall tell their first 
words to each other, or describe the agitation 
which both felt at that moment of meeting? I 
am not fitted for the task, signor, and there- 
fore I will pass over all that was said till both 
Surry and his fair Geraldine had somewhat 
recovered their composure. 

“If the report of my faithful page be cor- 
rect, dear lady,” said Surry at length, “ and 
I have no cause to doubt his truth, I may be 
spared much dull explanation. He has made 
you acquainted, he assures me, with my rank in 
life, and the motive which brought me hither 
to seek the acquaintance of the marquis, your 
brother. To the marquis I have unreservedly 
communicated every circumstance connected 
with myself, and by hard pleading have at 


length won him to permit an application to the 
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Romish see, for a dispensation from a vow 
which he tells me you have taken. If that 
dispensation can be obtained, and I have no 
doubt of being able to remove all objections on 
the part of his holiness, on you will depend the 
happiness of my future destiny.” 

“Your page, my lord,’ replied Geraldine, 
still much agitated, “has told me all you men- 
tion, and also has spoken of your high deserts 
im a way not unpleasant to my ear, though 
hardly needful ; for the name of Surry is not 
unknown even in this solitude. But let me 
turn to the matter, which made me in fact 
consent to that which many may think I ought 
to have refused. I mean this clandestine inter- 
view. I have a warning to give you, which 
—now that it must be spoken to guard you 
against bitter disappointments—I hardly know 
how to shape. In regard to the marquis, my 
brother, I have one prayer to offer up to 
heaven; which is, that you may not find your 
confidence misplaced—I possess too much pride 


to speak of all that has passed between him 
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and myself; and I cannot bring my mind to 
paint in dark lines the character of one so 
nearly allied to me. But I have weighty 
reasons, my lord, for doubting the ultimate 
success of your endeavours with the marquis 
—for doubting the sincerity of his apparent 
consent. More it would be unsisterly in me 
to utter; but I fear the day may arrive when 
you will have cause to recall my words to your 
recollection as having been prophetic of the 
result.” 

Surry mused with very painful thoughts ; 
for Geraldine’s words had served to re-awaken 
doubts and suspicions which he had striven to 
lull. “ Deceit may justify resistance,” he said 
at length thoughtfully, “and if I may obtain 
hope, it will give strength. But let me hear 
from your own lips, dear lady, that if I can 
remove all impediments on the part of the 
ehurch, my suit will be blessed by your free 
approval ; and I trust in heaven to find means 
to overleap every other obstacle.” 


“JT am a stranger to deceit, my lord,” re- 
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plied Geraldine ; “I have been brought up in 
too quiet and retired a life, to have learned the 
art of concealing or denying my feelings. If 
my approval can give you hope or strength, 
you have it; and my prayers will go with you, 
in your effort, to free me from the shackles 
by which I have unwillingly been bound. 
These words may seem strange and rash, in 
one who has known you so short a time; but 
I cannot refrain from telling, in my own excuse, 
a circumstance most extraordinary, but no less 
true, which seems to point out some connexion 
between my fate and yours, and renders you 
in reality no stranger in my eyes. Some weeks 
before the time, when I first met you person- 
ally at the masked ball, while sitting in this 
room, prepared to retire to rest—half sleeping 
I might be, though I fancied myself awake— 
I saw before me, seated at the table, a noble 
figure, with the head bent and the eyes fixed 
upon a book. A moment after, the face was 
raised and the eyes directed forward with a 


look of joy and affection — not towards me, 
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but towards something the figure seemed 
to have in its hand; and at the same mo- 
ment, I heard the name ‘ Geraldine’ repeated 
twice. The visionary countenance I never for- 
got—every feature was fixed upon memory 
ineffaceably. Judge then of my surprise and 
agitation, when on your removing the mask 
at the féte, 1 beheld the same countenance. 
Nay, more, in my sleep, last night, you again 
stood before me, but this time you were ac- 
companied by another to me unknown.” 

The earl, who in breathless expectation had 
listened to every word from the lady’s lips, now 
eagerly questioned her as to the exact time 
when she had first beheld this strange vision, 
and learned with joy, but without much sur- 
prise, that at that very instant he must have 
been gazing at her image in the magic mirror. 

“If such powerful agency interferes,’ he 
exclaimed, “then, dear lady, there must be a 
connexion between our destinies, whence we 
have every right to augur good; at all events, 


I will trust it is so, and supported as I am by 
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that belief and by the hopes that you have 
given me, I will strive to ensure that no long 
time elapses, ere the union which seems thus 
pointed out by fate be accomplished. To- 
morrow, I must leave this place for some time, 
to pursue my, solicitation at Rome; and, if I 
could believe that the image of Surry had 
sometimes cheered your dreams, I should be 
tempted to offer you this little memorial, from 
the hand of a great artist, to recall him some- 
times to your mind when he is far away.” 

As he spoke, he took from his bosom a mi- 
niature of himself, from the elaborate pencil 
of Hans Holbein, which had been painted in 
England two years before. Geraldine received 
it with a look of joy, and gazed at it for a mo- 
ment eagerly ; then raised her eyes timidly to 
Surry’s, and seemed to compare his features 
with the picture. 

“ Gratefully do I accept this token,” she said 
at length; “in joy it will be a treasure to me, 
in sorrow, a comfort, Sometimes, I may gaze 


upon it with.smiles, sometimes perhaps, dew it 
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with tears; but should evil fate betide us, and 
your hopes be disappointed, I shall still possess 
that which must ever recall you to my view, 
and with my parting breath I shall heap bless- 
ings on the noble spirit, which sought to give 
me happiness and peace, and in the effort lost 
perhaps his own. We may be separated on 
earth, Surry ; but there is yet a world, where 
we may hope to meet and love.” 

The touching sweetness of her tones, the 
tender light of her beautiful eyes, the bright 
drops which swam in them as she ended, and 
the spirit of strong affection which breathed in 
every word, completely overpowered the earl, 
and tears also rose in his eyes as she brought 
the thought of eternal separation to his mind. 
He only found voice to say, “Oh that I could 
have such comfort, as even a cold inanimate 
picture can afford.” 

“You can—you can, if you desire it,” replied 
Geraldine, rising from her seat, and proceeding 
to a cabinet of ebony studded with onyx stones. 


Taking thence a small portrait of herself ap- 
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pended to a chain of Venetian gold, she threw 
the links over the earl’s neck, saying: “ It was 
painted for my dear mother long ago. I can 
give it to none so well as to one who strives to 
give her child that happiness, for which she 
now prays, a saint in Heaven.” 

Surry pressed the portrait to his lips, and 
laid it near his heart. Then raising his right 
hand, said: 

“T swear, to bear this treasure ever where 
it lies, to carry it to the battle plain and to the 
listed field, and wherever I appear in arms, to 
contend for the meed of chivalry, to proclaim 
my constant love for the dear original, even 
to my dying day.” 

I cannot tell you all that followed; but we 
all know, signor, how quickly young love is 
inclined to hurry on from step to step, from 
sighs to protestations and from protestations to 
vows. We all know too, how the heart pours 
itself forth, when once the floodgates of affec- 


tion are opened; and how short time seems, 
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when we see the limit of happy moments before 
us. The lovers were at length awakened from 
their dreams of delight, by the girl Angelina 
tapping at the door, and telling them that the 
chapel clock had struck the third hour of morn- 
ing. It was for both, an unpleasant interrup- 
tion. Vows were re-iterated, and the farewell 
repeated over and over, till the earl tore himself 
away, and under the guidance of Angelina, bent 
his steps towards his apartments, through the 
many intricate passages which separated them 
from the wing of the buildmg in which his 
fair Geraldine resided, a prisoner in almost 
every thing but name. 

“It is now necessary,” continued Somers ; 
“to say a word or two of good Hubert le 
Blond ; for he had a part to play; and a very 
unexpected one too, during his lord’s long in- 
terview with the Lady Geraldine. 

On returning to the apartment, the page 
carefully secured the door; and taking a light 
from one of the sconces, he surveyed every ob- 


ject around him, as his master had done on the 
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preceding night. Having satisfied his curi- 
osity, he next proceeded to extinguish all the 
lights but one, and merely casting off his 
doublet and tanned boots, threw himself upon 
the bed, fully convinced, from a page’s insight 
into love matters, that the conference would 
not be soon over, and that he should be per- 
mitted to enjoy some repose. 

For a considerable time Hubert strove to 
sleep, but he lay tossing on the bed without 
closing an eye; and in the end, finding, as so 
many have done, that it is of no avail to court 
slumber when slumber will not come with good 
will, he sat up right on the couch, and placing 
the down cushions behind him, determined to 
find amusement in thinking over the happi- 
ness of his lord in his interview with the beau- 
tiful lady. He tried to paint the whole scene 
according to the fancy of a page. But even 
this comfort was denied him, for hardly did the 
smiles of Geraldine, and the joyful looks of 
Surry rise up before his imagination, ere some- 
thing gloomy crossed his mind, to dispel the 
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more pleasant images. In this state the youth 
continued, venting maledictions against the ill- 
looking chamber, with its melancholy ta- 
pestry and dark furniture, to which he attri- 
buted all his discomfort. 

Early youth possesses many blessings un- 
known to riper manhood, and when he least 
expected it, Hubert dropped off to sleep; but 
he was not destined that night to enjoy his 
accustomed healthful slumber; for hideous 
sights, and scenes of appalling terror rose, 
in succession to his fancy. Sometimes imagi- 
nation pictured him in the act of drowning, 
struggling for the last gasp; then he would 
conceive himself hunted by savage beasts, or 
standing on the brink of a precipice, and then 
headlong hurled into the yawning gulf below. 
The feeling of terror and alarm suddenly 
roused Hubert from his sleep; and he gazed 
around him, not recollecting for a moment or 
two where he was. The single taper which he 
had left burning, cast but a dim and uncertain 


light around the dark and gloomy chamber ; 
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and his eye wandered, still full of terror, over 
the grim figures on the tapestry, the portraits 
and the quaint looking chairs and_ tables. 
While thus occupied, he thought he perceived 
a part of the arras move; and conscious that 
he had been dreaming, he at first fancied that 
it was the effect of imagination. Then he 
thought it must be the wind which was sighing 
in long gusts past the casement, that moved 
the hangings ; but keeping his eye fixed upon 
the spot where he observed the motion, he at 
length clearly saw the tapestry raised, and the 
figure of a man advance with stealthy steps 
into the room. His first impulse was to start 
up, and demand aloud what the intruder 
sought; but at that moment he recollected that 
even the sound of his own voice might show 
the stranger, whoever he was, that the earl was 
absent from his chamber, and lead to the dis- 
covery of his visit to the Lady Geraldine ; and the 
gallant youth determined to remain silent, and 
affect to be asleep, unless it became absolutely 
necessary to defend himself. Happily, his 
p 2 
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dagger was still in his belt; and keeping his 
hand upon the hilt, he lay quite still, breathing 
heavily, but watching through his half-closed 
eyelids, every movement of the man who had 
just entered. 

The large white marble slab, on which were 
placed the various articles used by the earl at 
his toilet, was directly before Hubert’s eyes; 
and it was in that direction that the stranger 
turned his noiseless steps. As he passed be- 
tween the page and the light, it became ap- 
parent that he wore a mask ; and the next in- 
stant he opened the slide of what is called a 
dark lantern, such as is used by our merchants 
of aqua vite, when they descend into their 
cellars. He turned the light of the lantern 
away from the bed, and direct upon the slab, 
seeming to examine hastily the various articles 
upon it. Fixing at length upon the small 
flask of perfumed waters, of which the earl 
was accustomed to drink-a portion every morn- 
ing, he took it up, setting down the lantern on 


the slab. A slight grating sound, as the metal 
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touched the marble, made him suddenly start 
and turn round to listen ; and Hubert saw as his 
cloak fell back, that besides the ordinary rapier, 
he had two poniards in his girdle. The heavy 
breathing of the page seemed to reassure 
him ; and opening the little flask he emptied 
into it what seemed to be a white powder, 
shook it gently, and replaced it. Then turning 
his steps quietly back toward the entrance, by 
which he had gained admission, he twice 
turned his look towards the bed, after shading 
the lantern, and once laid his hand upon the 
hilt of a dagger, pausing as if strongly inclined 
to make use of it. At length, however, he pro- 
eeeded on his way, quietly raised the arras, 
and passed out without making the slightest 
sound. 

For a moment after he was gone, Hubert 
lay still, with a beating heart, fearing to rise 
lest. the stranger should not really have de- 
parted; for he knew well that he was by no 


means competent, in his extreme youth, to con- 
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tend with the tall and powerful man whom he had 


seen. When he recovered courage, however, 


he crept quietly from the bed, 


and with his 


hand still upon his dagger, ready to sell his 


life dearly if assailed, he advanced towards the 


arras, and after some hesitation raised it. He 


then saw the door behind shut and apparently 


locked; and returning to the middle of the 


room he paused, murmuring—“ So, so, a pretty 


tale I shall have to tell the earl. This is 


poison certainly—one way of curing a man of 


love. I have heard of such 
a time, but never thought 
practised. What shall I do? 


things many 
to see them 
How shall I 


act? shall I tell the earl? No, no. That 


would but cast him down from the pinnacle of 


hope and expectation at once. 


contrive to prevent his drinking 


But I must 
the stuff. It 


may not be poisoned after all ; but I will make 


sure of that. I will empty it all out, saving a 


portion, if I can contrive it, to try its effect upon 


some beast. Then when I am quite sure, and 
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the earl is more calm, I ean tell him the 
whole.” 

Hubert immediately proceeded to execute 
this resolution; but he found some difficulties 
in his way. He searched in vain for another 
little flask of.the same liquor in the earl’s 
baggage, only finding an empty phial, mto 
which he poured part of the poisoned mixture. 
The rest he threw away, and rinsed out the 
flask, which showed no sediment whatever. 
He then, from the other bottles on the table, 
the contents of which he knew, made a sort of 
drink not very much resembling, it is true, that 
which he had thrown away; and having done 
this, he lighted the tapers again, and sat down 
to wait for his lord’s return. Half an hour 
elapsed before the earl’s knock was heard at 
the door; and when he entered the chamber 
Hubert was well pleased with what he him- 
self had done; for it would have been very 
painful to him to have darkened the joy which 
was beaming on his master’s countenance. 


Hardly knowing what he did in the excess of 
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happiness, Surry threw himself on a seat; and 
taking the portrait of Geraldine from his 
bosom, he gazed at it, kissed it, spoke to it as 
if it were living, giving no heed to the presence 
of the page, who in the meantime stood by, 
filled with very different sensations from those 
of his lord, and praying Heaven that they 
might all get out of the castle in safety. 

The day began to dawn ere Surry had 
awakened from his pleasant dreams; and 
gazing out upon the rosy light that began to 
stream through the windows, he laid his hand 
upon Hubert’s shoulder, saying — 

“It looks like hope, good youth; and my 
heart is full of it. No sleep for me to-night, 
Hubert. I will change my dress at once, and 
then look out at that beautiful sky till the time 
comes for going down. The boy would wil- 
lingly have got away before the earl tasted the 
beverage in the flask; but Surry kept him, 
sometimes talking to him, sometimes asking 
for one part of his apparel, sometimes for 


another, occupying, in his dreamy state of de- 
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light, more than double the time which he 
usually bestowed upon his toilet. At length 
he suddenly took up the flask, poured out 
some of the liquid, and drank it off. Hubert 
watched him eagerly ; but Surry was thinking 
of Geraldine, and at first did not seem to 
notice the difference of taste. At length, how- 
ever, he said—“ That has an odd flavour. It 
must be spoiled by keeping, I think. Have it 
thrown away, and refill the flask when we get 
to Florence. Now, my boy, you may go. I 
dare say you have not slept much either; but 
you shall have rest to-night.” 

About two hours after, according to orders 
received the night before, the earl’s train ap- 
peared in the court-yard, ready to set out; and 
ere they had waited long, Surry came forth, 
accompanied to his horse’s side by the marquis, 
to take leave of him. 

Hubert, as he stood at his master’s stirrup, 
could not refrain from gazing earnestly at the 
face of Geraldine’s brother; and he saw that, 


though the whole demeanour of Surry was grace 
d3 
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ful, free, and joyous, the air of the marquis was 
constrained and agitated, and the expression 
of his countenance, even when he smiled, 
gloomy, pondering and dissatisfied. 

“ That man is disappointed,” said Hubert to 
himself. “ Alas, that my noble lord should 
have fixed his affection where such dangers 
and difficulties lie in the path of love.” 

The two noblemen took leave of each other 
cordially however; and Surry, with his fol- 
lowers, rode on the way to Florence. Soon 
after his arrival in that city, he waited on the 
Grand Duke, and informed him of the result 
of his interview with the Marquis * * * * *, 
beseeching him to use in his favour the whole 
of his influence, which at that time was very 
powerful, with the see of Rome. The Grand 
Duke readily promised his distinguished visitor 
to do so; and Surry, after writing to every 
quarter whence he thought support might be 
derived, set out for Rome to urge his suit in 
person. The Cardinal of York, whose power 


in the Roman conclave was at that time great, 
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willingly exerted it for the earl; and with 
every assurance that his petition would be 
speedily granted, Surry returned to Florence 
(where a grand tournament was about to be 
given in the great square before the palace) m 
order to signalize his love for Geraldine, by 
defying all comers, and proclaiming her im 
chivalrous style more beautiful and excellent 
than any other lady throughout the world. 
His defiance was read aloud by a herald each 
day for some weeks; and we know how ra- 
pidly all such matters are communicated from 
mouth to mouth in the present times when the 
population has become too great for the coun- 
tries which they inhabit. The consequence 
was that a multitude of knights flocked from 
all the surrounding states, to the tournament? 
anxious to break a lance with so renowned a 
nobleman as Surry, for fame and for their 
lady’s love. Nor were fair faces wanting, as 
you may well suppose, but on the contrary all 
the beauty of your land of loveliness was 


there collected. For three days the exercises 
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were continued in the lists, and I cannot really 
tell you how many courses were run by the 
Earl of Surry during that time. Suffice it, he 
refused no adversary who offered, and in each 
encounter came off victorious. It is not na- 
tional vanity which makes me say so; for I 
know there are Italian knights of the very 
highest renown ; but the fact is notorious, that 
either through his own peculiar strength and 
skill, or the enthusiasm that possessed him, in 
celebrating the fame of the fair Geraldine, 
every opponent went down before his lance. 
He was unnanimously declared by the Grand 
Duke and the judges of the field, to be the 
champion, and the prince bestowed upon him 
as the prize of his feats of arms, the shield 
which you beheld a few days ago. 

Surry had remarked with some pain that 
neither the Marquis ————— nor his fair 
sister were present at the tournament; but he 
pursued his suit at Rome with only the greater 
eagerness, though his hopes and fears were 


kept long in suspense. Delays as we all know 
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and as the king himself is now experiencing, 
are part of the policy of the court of Rome 
for the purpose of enhancing the value of a 
favour granted ; and in seeking the dispensa- 
tion from her vow for the Lady Geraldine, 
Surry frequently thought himself on the point 
of gaining his object, and as frequently was 
disappointed. There seemed some secret in- 
fluence at work in the conclave, which contin- 
ually thwarted him, and it was only by an 
united effort of Wolsey and the grand duke 
of Florence that this was overcome. 

The earl had by this time returned to Rome, 
and the moment that the pope proved favour- 
able and the dispensation was received, Surry 
put his train in motion and hurried back to 
Florence with all speed. He paused but one 
night, and by day break the next morning was 
on his way to the castle of the marquis, bearing 
the dissolution of all Geraldine’s vows, and the 
full authority for the solemnization of her mar- 
riage with himself. A they rode up the steep 
of the Appenines amidst the shady groves of 
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chesnuts and oaks, Hubert, the page, pondered 
doubtfully over the question of what his own 
conduct ought to be, and often asked himself 
if he should tell his lord of the attempt to 
poison him, or content himself with watching to 
guard his master. 

The matter still remained unsettled in his 
mind, when the train stopped at the gates of 
the castle; but there the question was soon 
decided. All was still and quiet: a sort of 
dreary lifelessness pervaded a scene which used 
to seem so gay and lively. No servants were 
visible, no lordly pomp appeared. A dog 
bayed in the court yard at the sound of the 
approaching cavalcade ; but that was the only 
sound which broke the stillness, till Surry 
struck hard upon the closed gates. After 
repeating the summons more than once, the 
sound at length called forth a porter from the 
interior of the building ; but the man’s replies 
were even more unsatisfactory than the appear- 
ance of the place. His lord, he said, and al- 


most all the household had been absent for 
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gone, when they would return, or where they 
would be heard of ; and in answer to Surry’s 
last anxious question, he said that the Lady 
Geraldine and her maids had accompanied the 
marquis. ‘The man’s words were few and his 
manner constrained and hardly civil; and with 
a grieved and angry heart the earl turned his 
horse’s head once more towards Florence. The 
day was too far advanced and the distance too 
great for him to reach the city that night; but 
he slept ata little village on the slope of the 
mountams. Before noon on the following day 
Surry was once more in Florence, and in an 
hour after was admitted to the presence of the 
grand duke, who had, by this time, become 
deeply interested in his love. 

“J cannot really inform you of all that took 
place between the grand duke and the earl ; 
for it is evident that their communications re- 
garding the marquis and the steps taken to 
discover whether he was gone, were of a secret 


and confidential nature. There are some large 
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gaps in the manuscript given by Surry to the 
king ; and all that is stated is, that every night 
at the hour of ten the earl repaired privately 
to the grand ducal palace. He went on foot 
and attended only by his page; and I am in- 
clined to believe that it was the intention of the 
prince, if the residence of Geraldine could 
have been discovered, to have interfered with 
the strong hand to have withdrawn her from 
the power of her brother, and to have allowed 
her to make her own choice under the pro- 
tection of the law. The very first steps how- 
ever required the utmost secrecy ; and this is 
the cause I conceive of the quiet and unosten- 
tatious manner in which the earl visited the 
Florentine sovereign. His page Hubert car- 
ried a torch, for you know the streets of Flo- 
rence are very ill lighted; and as there is 
always danger in these night walks, in addition 
to his sword and dagger Surry carried in his 
hand a weapon of considerable effect when 
used by an English arm, called a quarter staff. 


Thus provided, on the sixth night after his 
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return to Florence, he was hurrying along on 
his usual errand when, at the corner of a small 
open space in the Mercato Nuovo, the torch 
was suddenly struck out, and the earl found 
himself assailed by several persons. The night 
was very dark, and he* could only see the 
faint outlines of the figures that surrounded 
him; nor had he any time even to draw his 
sword, for the point of a rapier was at his 
throat in an instant. But no one handles the 
quarter staff more skilfully than Surry ; and 
as the use of it is totally unknown in Tuscany, 
perhaps it was as good a weapon as he could 
have employed. Making it play round and 
round him in every direction with a velocity of 
which those who have not seen it well exer- 
cised can form no conception, he struck first 
one and then another with blows so severe as to 
send two of his assailants howling ere he re- 
ceived any wound himself. Nor was Hubert 
le Blane unoccupied ; for with his dagger in 
his hand he sprang at the throat of one of his 


master’s assailants; and in a moment a deep 
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groan at some litle distance with a loud “ Ha, 
ha,” from the voice of the page, told Surry 
how Hubert had been engaged. Almost at 
the same instant however, while striking at one 
man before him, another ran in upon the earl 
and seized his right wrist in a grasp of iron, 
endeavouring to wrench the quarter staff from 
his hand. <A fierce struggle then commenced 
between those two; and the other, at whom the 
blow had been aimed, ran round behind the 
earl, who, the next instant felt that he was 
severely wounded in the shoulder. A sudden 
turn which Surry had taken in wrestling with 
his antagonist probably saved his life, for the 
dagger only entered the flesh without pene- 
trating his chest; and before the blow could 
be repeated, the knife of Hubert was buried in 
the throat of the assassin. At the same time, 
by the exertion of his great strength, Surry had 
contrived to throw the assailant with whom he 
had grappled. He fell partly himself indeed, 
but uppermost, and with his knee upon the 


chest of his adversary. 
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The moon struggling through the clouds 
gave greater light; and Surry could see that 
he was master of the field. Several of the 
assassins had fled. Two lay stretched upon 
the ground before him. Hubert held his foot 
upon the chest of a third, though the man 
stirred not; but the one whom he himself had 
just overcome still made a violent effort to rise; 
and drawing his rapier Surry put the point to 
his throat bidding him be still. 

“ Hubert, tear off his mask,’ exclaimed the 
earl, as the light of the moon became stronger. 

The boy springing forward, instantly obeyed, 
and what was the horror of the earl on behold- 
ing the face of Geraldine’s brother. 

Starting upon his feet, Surry gazed for a 
moment in silence at the marquis, who raised 
himself upon his arm and glared at him with a 
look of felled defiance. ‘Go,’ said the earl 
at length, “go. I will not take your life, 
though it is justly forfeited. Nay, more, I 
will not brig shame upon her I love by ever 


mentioning your name in connection with this 
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deed. Go, get you hence, and may God give 
you penitence.” 

The marquis sprang up, and drawing his 
eloak round him, hurried away in the direction 
of the great square, whilst Surry, getting a 
light from one of the neighbouring houses, 
which had remained shut during the whole of 
a scene somewhat too common in Florence, 
proceeded to examine the spot where the en- 
counter had taken place. The bodies of three 
men were found upon the ground, two of 
whom were quite dead; but life still lingered 
in the third; and Surry had him immediately 
conveyed to his own lodging, where a priest 
and a leech were sent for at once. The result 
of their efforts both on mind and body was 
very successful. The man gradually made 
progress towards restored health, and appeared 
deeply penitent. Surry saw him frequently, 
and when he was strong enough to bear con- 
versation, questioned him eagerly, in the hope 
of drawing from him some tidings of Geraldine, 


and some information concerning the motives 
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of the marquis in the cowardly attempt at 
murder which he had made. The man pro- 
fessed himself willing to tell all that he knew ; 
but I must abridge his story for it was a long 
one. From it the earl learned, that the 
wounded man was not a mere hired assassin, 
but an old retainer of the marquis, and one of 
five or six whom he was accustomed to employ 
with the greatest confidence. It appeared that, 
from the first moment of Surry’s entering the 
castle in the Appenines, it had been the de- 
termination of Geraldine’s brother to put him 
to death, and that he had only affected to 
yield to his suit, in order to gain a better op- 
portunity of carrying out his purpose secretly. 
On the first night of the earl’s stay, one of the 
attendants had penetrated into his room for the 
purpose of stabbing him in his sleep, but he 
had been alarmed by the earl’s waking, and 
had fled in haste. Surry’s conversation with 
the marquis the following day, regarding the 
essence which he was accustomed to drink in 


the morning, had then suggested the idea of 
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poison; and the same man, who was famous 
for his cunning and for his noiseless step, was 
entrusted with the task of pouring a large 
quantity of a very deadly powder into the 
flask. So certain had the marquis been of the 
effect, that it was with the greatest difficulty he 
concealed his astonishment when he beheld 
Surry descend to breakfast in high health. 

Hubert was in the room when this story was 
told; and he had the means of fully confirm- 
ing the latter part of the statement. He pro- 
duced the little phial containmg a portion of 
the poison, and its effects being tried upon 
some domestic animals, destroyed life in a few 
minutes. 

This last attempt failing, the marquis had 
determined to watch an opportunity of effecting 
his object in another manner; and the result 
was, the last attempt in the Mircato Nuovo. 

“ But the cause,’ exclaimed Surry. “ What 
motive can the marquis have had? I never 


injured him, never sought to injure him, and 
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would willingly have benefitted him by any 
means in my power.” 

“ Does your lordship remember,” asked the 
wounded man, “a certain tournament which 
took place at Mantua, in the presence of the 
Emperor Charles V.? At that time, my lord, 
the marquis was one of the knights most famous 
in Italy, for his skill and strength in combats of 
the lists. Having heard of your great renown, 
he would not appear openly against you, nor 
give his name to the heralds, lest he should fail, 
but presented himself armed and with his vizor 
down, having taken the precaution, we believed, 
to have his armour charmed by a magician— 
one Antonio Mauro, who was much with him at 
that time. I was one of the four men on foot, 
who attended him in the lists, saw you unhorse 
him at the end of the last course, and heard 
him curse you,and swear revenge as we assisted 
him to rise and remount his charger.” 

“Then was he no true knight, but a base mis- 
creant!” cried the earl. ‘The man, who can 


harbour revenge for having been foiled in hon- 
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ourable lists, deserves to have the spurs chop- 
ped from his heels, the chain torn from his 
neck. But speak no more of him. What of 
the Lady Geraldine? She has been removed 
from your lord’s castle. You, who are so much 
in his secrets, must know something of this.” 

“ Alas, my lord,’ replied the man, “I can 
give you.no certain intelligence, or as I hope 
for salvation, I would do so willingly. The 
only man, who positively knew the whole, was 
the first who was killed in the Mercato Nuovo, 
that man—that Jachomo was the person most 
trusted by my lord. He it was, who entered 
your chamber at night, and who placed the 
poison in your drink, and to him alone, the 
marquis communicated all. You had not been 
gone from the castle a week, when the marquis 
set out on a journey, taking the lady with Ja- 
chomo, myself, and five or six others. We 
took ship at Genoa, landed on the coast of 
Spain, and took up our abode for a time at a 
small village, where my lord seemed well 


known. ‘There, at the end of the second day, 
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the marquis, with Jiachomo and four or five 
Spanish servants and muleteers, who had been 
hired in the place, set out for the mountains 
which we could see inland, taking the Lady Ge- 
raldine with them. She wept and sobbed very 
much, we could all perceive, and we were sorry 
for her, but we could not do anything They were 
absent in all more than eight days ; and where 
they went none of us knew. When they came 
back, the lady was no longer with them. I was 
fearful for her, poor thing; and I questioned 
Jiachomo closely ; but all he would tell me, was 
that she was in a convent, where, onshowing the 
vows she had previously taken, all novitiate was 
dispensed with and the black veil forced upon 
her.” 

“ [ may as well add here,” continued Somers, 
“that the man who told this story, continued 
apparently to recover for nearly three weeks, 
and Surry was in hopes, through his instrumen- 
tality, of discovering the place to which Geral- 
dine had been removed; but it would appear 
that an imposthume had formed in his chest, in 
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consequence of one of the wounds he had re- 
ceived ; and two days after he had risen from 
his bed, he died suffoeated in a moment. 
“Surry was now left to struggle with his 
bitter disappomtment as he eould. He applied 
to the court of Rome onee more, through the 
cardinal, who had been his greatest friend in the 
whole affair; but the answer he received, was 
a peremptory refusal of any assistance what- 
soever, if the Lady Geraldine had really taken 
the veil. Of that fact, he entertained no doubt 
from the assurance of the dymg man, and 
quitting Italy with a bitter heart, the earl has 
still continued to honour the memory of her 
he loved, in the manner which you yourself saw 
the other day. He kept his word also, even 
with his base enemy, having never mentioned 
his name, even in the account rendered to the 
king. Several of the cardinals indeed, are ac- 
quainted with it, and Cardinal Wolsey is so from 
the negotiations which took place before, as 


well as the Grand Duke of Florence. I believe 
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his eminence of York told it to my royal mas- 


ter; but I have never heard it.—And now, 
signor, a cup of wine to cheer you after this sad 


history.” 
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CHAPTER III. 


Tue time of my stay in England was now 
rapidly drawing toa close. Shortly after the de- 
parture of Cardinal Campegio, despatches were 
received in London from Rome, recallmg Sado- 
letialso. Right joyful was the worthy old man 
to be rid of his troublesome mission ; and to say 
the truth, he neither loved the country, nor the 
court, nor the people. The country he called 
cold and humid, though we had often very 
beautiful weather. The king, he never spoke 
of to me; but I could see plainly that he 


thought him very selfish and very irascible, 
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although at that time he was greatly loved by 
his subjects. The people, his eminence did not 
scruple to call brutal, uncultivated, and haughty. 
I who knew more of them, and of the king 
too, judged somewhat differently of all, and 
was really sorry to go, till I heard from the 
cardinal, that by the command of his holiness 
I was to stay at the court of France, with such 
credentials, as would give me a sort of semi- 
official character, though I was not to be 
exactly attached to the suite of the nuncio. 
It was the wish of the pope to have some lay- 
men in Paris, to watch the proceedings of 
Francis I. and the Emperor Charles V., whose 
movements about that time, had created great 
suspicion in the conclave. As the pope's order 
fixed no particular time for our departure, Sa- 
doleti, who was somewhat fond of procrasti- 
nation, declared that he could not be ready 
for a fortnight ; and I employed the intervening 
time in visiting many objects in the capital and 
its neighbourhood, which I had not previously 


been able to see. 
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Master Somers, as well as his friend Patch, 
expressed sorrow, which I believe was sincere, 
on hearing the news of my rapidly approaching 
departure, and in the most friendly manner, 
devoted much of their time to gratify my wish 
of acquirmg mformation. 

In the course of our frequent rides in the 
environs of London, to visit various scenes of 
interest, Somers, whose mind was stored with an 
ample budget of tales and anecdotes, respecting 
his august master, poured them forth upon me 
less cautiously even than before; and I think 
I may as well write one of them down to shew 
the reader how we passed our time on the road. 
It appears that the mind of King Henry is 
subject to violent transitions, and my friend 
assured me, that very often, when burthened 
with affairs of the most important and perplex- 
ing nature, he will on a sudden, cast off the 
weight of state policy, in order to seek amuse- 
ment in any way that may present itself. 

“One day,” said Somers, “the king, while 


following his favourite pastime of hunting, in 
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the forest of Windsor, purposely left his courtiers 
in the heat of the sport, and hurried away to 
Reading, where he was met by myself at a 
house appointed, where I had arrived about an 
hour before, bearing with me a habit such 
as is wern by,the beaufetiers, or as the vulgar 
have it, beefeaters of his majesty. The king 
incontinent, apparelled himself in that hand- 
some garb, and frem his lefty stature and full 
face, he was well caleulated to pass for one of 
the stout yeomen. Proceeding immediately to 
the abbey, the king reached the gates just as the 
dinner was serving in the refectory ; and as the 
royal servants are generally very welcome 
guests, he was invited to partake at the abbot’s 
table. Before his majesty, was placed a sirloin 
of beef, whereon he laid lustily, by no means 
disgracing the garb of one of the beefeaters, 
for whom he was taken without suspicion.” 
“Well, fare thy heart,’ quoth the abbot, 
“and here, in a bumper of sack be remembered 
the health of his grace, your master. I would 


even now, give a hundred crowns to any one 
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who would enable me to feed as heartily on beef 
as thou dost. But,alas! my weak and quaesy 
stomach, will hardly digest the leg of a delicate 
rabbit, or the breast of a chicken, not too old.” 

Henry merrily pledged his host, and thanking 
him heartily for his good cheer, went his way, 
undiscovered, as soon as the meal was ended. 

Some weeks after, the abbot was sent for by 
a king’s messenger, and conducted to London, 
where, to his great horror and amazement, he 
was lodged in the Tower, and kept a close pri- 
soner, for several days, all which time he was 
compelled to subsist on bread and water. 

The mind of the churchman sorely misgave 
him, and he puzzled himself frightfully, to think 
how he might have meurred his majesty’s dis- 
pleasure. At length the fourth day arrived, 
and a sirloin of beef was set before him, upon 
which the abbot feasted like one of the labourers 
in his grange, thereby verifying the proverb, 
which says: “Two hungry meals make the 
third a glutton.” When he had well nigh 


gorged himself, in marched King Henry from 
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a private lobby, where he had bestowed himself 
during the feast an unseen spectator of the 
abbot’s movements. 

“ My lord,” quoth his highness, “lay down 
immediately your hundred crowns in gold, or 
else there shall be no departing hence for the 
rest of your days. I have been your phy- 
sician, and cured you of your squeamish sto- 
mach, that could digest nothing but rabbit or 
chicken, not too old. Therefore, even here 
according to my desert and your promise, cdo 
I demand my fee for the same.” 

The abbot, right glad to escape in such wise, 
told out the coms and returned to Reading, 
not without murmuring on his way, I dare say, 
at the severity of the regimen, and the exorbi- 
tance of the fee. 

With such recitals, would Master Somers 
wile away the time during our journeys round 
London, and many a curious thing did I see, 
many an interesting anecdote did I hear. But 
at length the time arrived, when it was neces- 
sary to bid him adieu, as well as his brother 
ES 
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jester Master Patch, and I will say, that in 
London at least, the conversation of the fools, 
was more instructive to me, than that of the 
wise men. Both my friends having promised 
to keep up a regular correspondence with me 
in Paris, we parted; and the next morning, I 
set out with Cardinal Sadoleti, and a long train 
of attendants for Dover. By the way, I amused 
his eminence the cardinal, with a succinet ac- 
count of all the sights I had seen, the pastimes 
I had witnessed, and the pageants in which I 
had taken part, giving a brief description of any 
places of note which I had visited. From these 
narratives, my patron seemed to derive much 
amusement, praismg my assiduity and perse- 
verance in the pursuit of knowledge, though, 
he added with a smile: “ Doubtless, my son, 
you sought entertainment also ; but it is happy, 
when the young can find it, in what is not 
only innocent but serviceable.” 

Thus journeying, at the end of the second 
day, we safely arrived at the city of Canter- 


bury. 
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According to a promise, previously given to 
the abbot of Saint Augustine’s monastery, by 
Cardinal Sadoleti, we repaired to that splendid 
monastery, and were welcomed with every de- 
monstration of respect and affection. Every- 
thing that wealth could produce, was displayed 
for the purpose of marking the reverence of 
the monks for one of the princes of the church ; 
but to dwell upon the riches and costly reliques 
there preserved would be an endless task. I 
shall therefore only mention that we were shewn 
with devout awe the scull of the great martyr 
Thomas a Becket, enclosed in a case of pure 
gold, studded with gems, presented by the va- 
rious monarchs of Christendom, so many and 
so superb, as to be deemed invaluable. With 
regard to the miracles stated to have been 
wrought at the shrine of the martyr, they are 
without end, and the slab-stone upon which his 
brains were beaten out, has been literally in part 
worn away by the constant genuflections and 
kisses bestowed upon it, by devout pilgrims 


for centuries past.” 
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We sojourned during two nights and a day 
at the monastery of Saint Augustine, and the 
next morning again set out, and in a few hours 
reached the town of Dover. There we slept, 
and the following morning, with a fair wind, 
set sail and landed at the port of Calais. Sado- 
leti and I were both very sick, though the 
sailors said the sea was like a mill pond. 

Having been so long accustomed to English 
manners and customs, the demeanour of the 
Frenchmen struck me very much as we pro- 
ceeded on our way to the capital. Every thing 
seemed extravagant at first, even the habits and 
expressions I had been accustomed to in my 
youth, and which had appeared to me not at all 
extraordinary when | went to France from Italy 
in my boyhood. But there is certainly a much 
ereater difference between the English and the 
French than between the French and the Ita- 
lians, though the distinction is strongly marked 
even in the latter instance. Although certainly 


exaggerated and frivolous, there is something 


or 
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very engaging in the manners of the French to 
a person who does not know them well. In 
the midst of so many, and such vehement pro- 
testations, it is very difficult not to believe that 
some of them mean something; and the con- 
stant gaiety of the whole people has in itself 
an exhilarating effect upon a stranger, for 
which he is inclined to feel grateful, if for no- 
thing else. It seemed to me as if every thing 
was a pleasure to a Frenchman, and every 
thing a matter of business to an Englishman. 

However, we went on our way, complaining 
a good deal of the want of accommodation on 
the road; for certainly travellng in England 
is much easier and more commodious than it is 
on the French side of the channel. 

After a tedious journey we arrived at the 
gate of Paris, and as a courier had been sent 
forward some days before to make the ne- 
cessary preparation for the reception of his 
Eminence, we found the several valets in wait- 


ing under the archway, by whom we were con- 
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ducted to a very fine hotel, appomted by 
Francis I. for the use of the Cardinal while he 
should remain in the French capital. 

The stay of Sadoleti in Paris was to be but 
short; and, as I was to remain behind, to watch 
over all that passed, and report my observation 
to the Holy See, it became necessary for me 
to learn as speedily as possible, the relative 
positions of all the principal personages of the 
court of France, in order that I might be fur- 
nished with the means of introducing myself to 
their notice. There were at that period two 
ladies in the French capital, of surpassing 
beauty, upon whose favour turned all success at 
the court, namely Anne Duchess d’ Estampes mis- 
tress of the king, and Diana of Poictiers, after- 
wards Duchess of Valentinois, who may be said 
to have ruled the dauphin, Prince Henry. Un- 
happily their rivalry kept even the household 
of the king in a constant state of warfare, each 
favourite assuming to herself a superiority over 
the other, and striving to engage her lover and 


all his friends and. dependents in the cause. 
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It did not require any great length of time 
for me to become acquainted with the intrigues 
which were going on. Every shop-keeper 
talked of them openly, if the subject were once 
mentioned, and the partizan of the one lady 
and the other might be read in a list like the 
muster roll of a regiment. As my musical 
and other acquirements were likely to be the 
means of bringing me to the notice of these 
two bright ladies, some policy was necessary 
in order to ingratiate myself with both without 
giving umbrage to either; and in order to ac- 
quire the information for which I was left in 
Paris, it was absolutely necessary that I should 
gain some degree of favour with each, other- 
wise there was no hope of my being able to 
act successfully in any after transactions which 
I might be directed to conduct. 

Previous to the departure of Cardinal Sado- 
leti, I had several conversations with him upon 
the subject of the means to be employed and 


the course to be pursued; but the good Emi- 
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nence would give me but few definite directions, 
usually ending by saying with a smile— 

“ Riccio, yours is certainly not an age to 
need the counsels of a veteran like myself as 
to the mode of gaining favour with fair ladies. 
You must play off all the artillery of pas- 
sionate devotion. Your music will be a 
strong ally; for hearts are often won through 
the ears, and when called upon to exert your 
vocal talents, remember that love be the princi- 
pal theme of your ditty; not however forgetting 
to celebrate feats of arms; for that will always 
be an implied compliment both to the monarch, 
Francis, and Henry the Dauphin, who much af- 
fect the service of the God Mars even while they 
are most the slaves of Cupid. You are a 
sufficient master of poetry to compose verses 
applicable to the occasion—whatever it may 
be ; and though you may leave the terms some- 
what vague to guard against errors, yet vanity 
on the part of your hearers will always give a 
pleasant application, if the verses be sweet and 


the song well sung.” 
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Having given his Eminence every assurance 
that no exertions should be wanting on my 
part to fulfil the duties entrusted to me, to the 
best of my abilities, and to the satisfaction of 
the Holy See, I took leave of my venerable 
patron after he had remained a week in the 
French capital, and saw him set forward on 
his return to Rome with extreme regret. He 
had been ever kind and considerate in his deal- 
ings with me. He was an old man; and I 
asked myself should I ever see his face again. 

Very flattering credentials were deposited in 
my hands by Sadoleti, and these, with nu- 
merous letters to distinguished persons which 
he had procured for me, were complete pass- 
ports to courtly society in the French capital. 
So much had I been occupied in attendance 
and making the several necessary arrange- 
ments preparatory to the departure of the car- 
dinal, that little time had been left for the indul- 
gence of curiosity in regard to the city of Paris. 
But no sooner had his Eminence departed 


than I felt it a duty, before gratifying my own 
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taste, to present the several introductory letters 
I possessed. Among others was one for the 
young Duke of Orleans who had become an 
open partizan of the Duchess d’Estampes, 
probably purely out of opposition to his bro- 
ther the dauphin, Prince Henry, who was the 
main support of the party of Diana of Poic- 
tiers. The way was thus opened for me 
in one quarter; and in regard to the other, I 
was not left unprovided, for the fair Diana 
was greatly attached at this time to the 
family of the Constable de Montmorenci, for 
whom I had also an introductory letter. 
Backed by two such powerful auxiliaries, I had 
every prospect of making my way to the notice 
of those powerful and beautiful dames. 

Before I obtained any direct introduction to 
either of the ladies I have mentioned, I caused 
myself to be presented to the king, Francis L., 
the most chivalrous and renowned monarch 
of his age, and also one of the most generous 
patrons of learning and the arts. When I had 


seen him before, I had no opportunity of re- 
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marking any thing further than that his air, 
and demeanour were princely and dignified ; 
but now, haying obtained the entry of the 
court and seeing him almost every day, I was 
struck with his great personal beauty and with 
the noble expression of candour and honesty 
of heart, which lighted up his very handsome 
features. In the midst of his courtiers, how- 
ever brilliant the assembly, he seemed to move 
a creature of superior nature, and his courtesy 
and kindness of manner, never degenerating 
into familiarity, were well calculated to change 
admiration into love. 

After my introduction to the king I returned 
to the house where I lodged, with a single 
Italian servant named Pietro, much struck 
with all I had seen. On entering my apart- 
ments however, I found a billet which had 
been left by one of the servants of the young 
Duke of Orleans, inviting me to attend at the 
palace of that prince on the ensuing evening ; 
and as my science in music had been mentioned 


in the letter of introduction which I had de- 
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livered at his hotel, a notification was added 
that trustworthy people would be sent to con- 
vey my instrument, as it was hoped I would 
give a specimen of my talents both in instru- 
mental and vocal music. 

I was ready at the time named, and I need 
hardly add that no pains were wanting to 
attire myself to the best advantage. Accom- 
panied by the lacquey carrying my viol, I 
arrived at the duke’s hotel, and in a moment 
found myself in the midst of a brilliant as- 
sembly of French and foreign nobility. Not 
far from the door by which I entered was the 
youthful Duke of Orleans, to whom I imme- 
diately advanced with every mark of respect. 
I was received with the most winning affability 
by the prince, who directed me to follow him, 
and advanced to the upper end of the splendid 
saloon where I beheld, seated in the midst of 
a glittermg throng of courtiers, one of the 
most lovely and captivating creatures it is pos- 
sible to conceive. 


“Tam about to present you to the Duchess 
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d’Estampes,” said the duke, as we approached, 
“She has already heard much of you, and has 
been anxious both to see and hear you ever 
since she found you were in Paris.” 

With graceful courtesy the prince then intro- 
duced me to that celebrated lady, who received 
me with every demonstration of kindness, say- 
ing, “I have heard much of you, Signor Ric- 
cio, from my friend Bologna,* who was well 
acquainted with your father, and heard you 
when quite young perform in the presence of 
his holiness the pope.” 

I was not long permitted to remain idle ; for 
almost immediately, the duchess requested me 
to sing, and without any affected delay, I did 
so, exerting myself to the utmost of my ability 
to give pleasure; veiling my compliments under 
the allegories of which the French are so fond, 


I made Cupid and Mars the theme of my song, 


* Probably the well known sculptor and painter who 
was much patronised by the Duchess d’Estampes in op- 
position to Benvenuto Celini, who speaks of him in his 


memoirs with great acrimony and malevolence. Epitor. 
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according to the advice given me by Cardinal 
Sadoleti; and the applause I received, was 
more, certainly than the verses merited or the 
music either, though the novelty of the airs, 
and the style of my accompaniments on the 
viol, which I had rendered completely my own, 
might account for the raptures with which the 
performance was greeted. I will not deny that 
I felt greatly flattered by the plaudits of such 
an assembly, but the applause was redoubled on 
my singing some verses I had composed, in 
honour of the king, and the beautiful object of 
his passion. To this lay, the entire assembly 
listened with much apparent satisfaction, and 
upon its termination, I was not only saluted by 
deafening plaudits, but, requested by the 
Duchess D’Estampes, who affected not to 
see the allusions to herself, to repeat the whole 
composition. After I had obeyed, she thanked 
me aloud ; and at her desire, I took my station 
at her side, when she conversed fluently, and 
with much wit, in. the Italian and Spanish 


tongues. 
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While we were thus engaged, the dauphin 
himself was announced ; for the two princes, 
though in reality opposed, kept up at this time, 
all outward appearances of amity, and Henry 
even paid every outward mark of courteous 
respect towards, his father’s favourite. As he 
advanced up the hall towards the duchess, I of 
course, retreated from her side to a station at 
some distance, where I was shortly after joined 
by the Duke of Orleans, who conversed with 
me familiarly for some minutes. I did not fail, 
however, to watch attentively the dauphin and 
the duchess, and soon after, from alook directed 
towards me, on the part of Prince Henry, it 
became evident that I was the theme of con- 
versation. Soon after, the Duke of Orleans 
went up and joined them, and after exchanging 
some words with the dauphin, requested me, at 
the desire of the Duchess D’Estampes, once 
more to repeat the final stanza of the song I 
had last sung. By way of prelude to this air, 
I introduced a very difficult symphony, which 


I almost believed might be somewhat too scien- 
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tific for the taste of the French court ; but it 
gave great pleasure, and the dauphin noticed it 
with particular approval. He spoke to me cour- 
teously, and even kindly; .but he stayed not long, 
and I could not help perceiving that there was an 
air of restraint about him, which all his courtly 
breeding could not hide. From that day for- 
ward, however, I became a great favourite with 
the Duchess D’ Estampes, and was consequently 
well received by all her partizans amongst the 
French nobility. 

One essential point being thus gained, it next 
became necessary for me to ingratiate myself 
with the celebrated Duchess of Valentinois, 
which I had no other means of accomplishing, 
but through the Constable de Montmorenci 
for whom, as I think, I have already mentioned, 
I had very flattering letters. While occupied 
in considering the best mode to pursue, I little 
imagined that, some pretended friends of the 
Duchess D’Estampes, who had been present 
during my performance, had conyeyed an ac- 


count of the whole to Diana of Poictiers. They 
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did me service however, without intending it ; 
for that lady, having made enquiries of the 
constable, as to who I was, he placed in the 
hand of the beautiful Diana, the recommenda- 
tory letter which I had delivered to him, and, 
anxious to deprive her rival of a new adherent, 
even, though he had no other advantage than 
some skill in music, she intimated her pleasure 
that I should be introduced to her at the ear- 
liest moment possible. 

It may here be necessary to state, that when 
writing the stanzas in compliment to the king, 
I had not been unmindful of his son, and al- 
though this fact had not reached the ears of 
Diana, it had been made known to Montmo- 
renci. I now set to work, and composed anew 
air, with words both in French and Italian, 
which, with avery little aid from imagination 
and vanity, might be construed to apply to the 
daupnin and his mistress. 

At the time appointed by Montmorenci, I 
proceeded to the splendid residence of the lady, 
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whereI found the constable awaiting to introduce 
me. Unlike my first meeting with the Duchess 
D’Estampes, my presentation to Diana of Poic- 
tiers was in quiet privacy. ‘There was no gay 
crowd, no noise, no display ; and when I entered 
the room where she sat, I only found three ladies 
in her company. To say that I experienced 
astonishment on beholding her, would give buta 
faint idea of the feeling that overpowered me. 
Surely, never was there any being but one 
equal to her in beauty! Her large black eyes, 
instead of appearing keen and commanding, as 
[ had expected from the reports of her great 
powers of mind, seemed to emit rays of ineffable 
sweetness. The exquisitely chiseled nose, and 
the beautiful mouth, round the corners of which 
the young loves seemed to sport, as well as the 
whole contour of the face, struck me, as if they 
had been carved by some skilful sculptor out 
of polished ivory. But the lips and cheeks 
were tinged with the hues of coral and the 
rose. Her stature, rather above the ordinary 


height, combined dignity and grace, and the 
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good taste with which she was arrayed, simply 
in black velvet and white satin, a dress, which 
she had uniformly preferred since the death of 
her husband, displayed the symetry of her form 
to the greatest advantage. The pencil of the 
‘ 

most delicate limner, could never surpass the 
exquisite lme of her eyebrows, and the exu- 
berance of her hair, black as the wing of a 
raven, could not be restrained by the small cap 
of black velvet, bordered with pearls, round 
which it flowed in wavy lines, escaping here 
and there in natural ringlets. ; 

The only jewels which she wore, with the 
exception of the border of pearls I have men- 
tioned, formed a crescent of brilliants of the 
largest size and dazzling lustre, which she wore 
upon the forehead, where the beautiful hair 
parted ; and well might one have mistaken this 
bright Diana for the huntress goddess in an 
hour of repose. Though older than the Duchess 
D’ Estampes, by thirteen years, Diana of Poic- 
tiers possesses charms of which her rival, with 
all her youth is destitute. There is a calm, high 
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soul, in her look, a majesty without pride, which 
renders the most lovely face and form ever seen, 
perfectly harmonious with the expression found. 
There is many a one like the former lady, 
whereas the latter stands alone. 

Having desired me to take a seat near her, 
the duchess made several enquiries in Italian, 
respecting the actual state of my native country 
and England, in the course of which it was 
apparent, that she had read much regarding 
those two lands, and perfectly understood the 
political bearings of the several European 
states. After dwelling for a short time upon 
this topic, she delicately changed the subject 
for that of the arts, and then spoke of music, 
which, ultimately led her to desire I would 
favour her with a proof of my skill upon my 
viol. I obeyed at once, and after playing two 
or three airs, sang the verses in Italian, which 
I had composed in praise of the dauphin, and 
the matchless creature before me. <A burst of 
applause followed from every one present, not 


excepting the duchess, who exclaimed, “ Again, 
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again signor! I beseech you to let me hear that 


again.” 

I can hardly tell all that passed afterwards ; 
but, I know that in music and conversation, 
more than two hours flew away, as if they 
had been a few. moments, and at length I re- 
tired to my lodging, as if I had just wakened 


from a dream of delight. 


CHAPTER IV. 


WuiLte in the suite of his eminence, Cardinal 
Sadoleti, I was merely employed as an aman- 
uensis to write under his dictation despatches 
to the sovereign pontiff, relating to such poli- 
tical events as required notice, but a far 
weightier duty is now imposed upon me; every 
sort of information being expected from my- 
self, with such comments as the posture of 


affairs at the moment appear to require.* The 


* We merely deem it necessary to remark that, from 


the above period, we find the papers of Riccio copiously 
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points which, at this juncture particularly oc- 
eupy the attention of the European States, are 
first, the rapid progress of the doctrines of 
Luther and Calvin, to oppose which, the Pope 
and the Emperor Charles V., are making 
active preparation; seeondly, the still un- 
decided points of the divorce of Henry VIII. ; 
and lastly, the expressed intention on the part 
of Clement VII. to fulminate a bull of ex- 
communication against both Henry and his 
realm, in case the English monarch and his 
people continue to avow Lutheran tenets. 
Cardinal Wolsey has now been dead a con- 
siderable period, and the king’s marriage with 
Anne Boleyn has been solemnized, although 
Catherine of Arragon, the king’s first wife, is 
still living; an act evidently illegal. The 
catholic church does not admit of divorce. A 


marriage can only be annulled by the head of 


interspersed with pages, closely written in ciphers, which 
doubtless contain the heads of such political details as 
were subsequently forwarded to Rome for the guidance of 


the pope and his conclave.—AUTHOR. 
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the church as the matrimonial ceremony is one 
of the seven holy sacraments. 

To the conduct of Francis I., I am directed 
to pay the greatest attention, as, although ad- 
verse to the newly disseminated religious doc- 
trines, he is supposed to be more strongly op- 
posod to them by policy than conviction, and 
while he crushes them in his own dominions, 
may support them elsewhere. He has more- 
over, too keen a recollection of the reverse 
experienced at Pavia and its consequences, not 
to husband all his resources to meet the con- 
tingency of fresh hostilities on the part of the 
Emperor Charles V. One of those resources 
perhaps may be an encouragement and support 
of the heretical princes of Germany. 

Hitherto, by adopting the most cautious 
proceedings, I have fortunately escaped falling 
into disgrace with either of the reigning fa- 
vourites, and the esteem in which I stand with 
both, has opened for me the doors of all the 
leading personages of the court. My life 


therefore appears likely to glide on for some 
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time quietly enough, and I am thus enabled 
to watch the national traits of this people, and 
compare them with other nations. French 
women of quality are well instructed in all that 
can captivate, and possess graces — perhaps 
superior to those of the same rank in England. 
The latter indeed imbibe, with their rigid edu- 
eation, a retiring coldness of manners, which 
shades the better qualities from the eye of the 
ordinary observer. 

* * % * % * * * 

Hardly was the ink dry with which I wrote 
anticipations of a long period of tranquillity 
and quiet, when events were suddenly an- 
nounced to me which have furnished occupa- 
tion of a busy and interesting kind for more 
than one year, and left me no time to record 
either my own thoughts or actions except in 
my correspondence with Rome. I now how- 
ever, in the temporary lull of the political storm, 
sit down to notice briefly what has taken place 
in Europe, especially as it affects France, during 


the time in which I have been obliged to 
BO 
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neglect my journal. The event which in- 
terrupted me was a sudden renewal of the war 
with the empire, that has gone through: a 
number of different phases which I need not 
speak of particularly, here. One event, how- 
ever, is worthy of notice as the facts concern- 
ing it are little known, and yet I have them 
from authority I cannot doubt. 

The armies on the southern side of France 
were as every one knows commanded by the 
dauphin Henry, who went on from success to 
success, and was reaping a rich harvest of 
laurels. A complete triumph, however, was 
wrested from him by a base intrigue. While 
he was labourmg to sustain his father’s cause 
in arms, the bitter hatred of the king’s mis- 
tress towards his favourite Diana of Poictiers, 
led her in a moment of passion to betray to 
the enemy the secret plan of the campaign 
which had been weakly communicated to her 
by the king. Her only motive could have 
been to deprive his son of the glory he strove 
to acquire. So much for the mistresses of 


kings! I must remark, however, that the 
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rage of the Duchess d’Estampes had been in- 
creased almost to a pitch of frenzy by the dis- 
appointments which her malice had continually 
received during the last two or three years ; 
and, to explain this, I must go back to a period 
considerably antecedent. Before the death of 
the dauphin Francis, the elder brother of 
Prince Henry, the finances of France had 
been dreadfully exhausted both by long and 
harassing wars with the empire, and payment 
of part of the stipulated ransom of the king. 
It became necessary therefore to seek some 
means of refilling the treasury; and a method 
was presented by the pope, to which the King 
of France, somewhat willingly acceded. The 
proposal was that one of the sons of the King 
of France should marry the Princess Cathe- 
ine de Medicis, only daughter of Lorenzo, 
Duke of Urbino, and grand niece of Clement 
VII. The dowry of the princess was im- 
mense, and this was the inducement held out 
to the king. It was a sufficient mortification 


to the vain nobility of France to see any of 
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the sons of their monarch marry into a house 
comparatively upstart; but that the dauphin 
should espouse the princess was out of the 
question, even had there not been other impe- 
diments. The lot therefore fell to Prince 
Henry, and perhaps the only person in France 
who rejoiced in the proposed marriage was 
Madame d’Estampes, who saw in it the prospect 
of revenge upon her rival. The extreme 
youth, the great beauty, and the extraordinary 
talents of the princess, she fancied, could not 
fail to alienate Henry altogether from Diana 
of Poictiers, and as she knew or believed her 
to be sincerely attached to the young prince, 
she imagined that the marriage would be a 
death blow to her. Such however was not the 
ease. Henry boldly acknowledged that he 
yielded to the wishes of his father solely as a 
matter of policy; and when the news was 
communicated to Diana, she replied in words 
which have been differently reported to me, 
but the sense of which in all cases was, that 


they might do with the person of Henry what- 
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ever they pleased, but his heart would ever be 
hers. “I know the honour of my knight too 
well,” she said, with a calm smile and calling 
him by the name which she usually gave him, 
“to disgrace him by a doubt.” 

Still the Duchess d’Estampes would not 
believe that Diana in reality possessed this 
tranquil confidence; and she hurried on the 
marriage with all haste. The king, the 
dauphin, and the whole court set out with the 
utmost pageantry and splendour to meet the 
princess and his holiness, Clement VII. at 
Marseilles ; and the whole journey from Paris 
to that port was a succession of fetes and spec- 
tacles such as the world has rarely witnessed. 
At Marseilles itself everything that could give 
at least the outward appearance of joy was re- 
sorted to on the celebration of the nuptials ; 
and masques, mysteries, tournaments and sham 
fights by sea and land succeeded each other 
day after day. Still Diana of Poictiers bore it 
all tranquilly. She showed no anger, no dis- 


appointment; and even when the age of the 
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princess, not yet sixteen, and her beauty, which 
was very great, were mentioned to her, she 
seemed perfectly satisfied. Whether she in- 
tended it or not, this calm demeanour was the 
most bitter mortification she could have inflicted 
upon the Duchess d’Estampes; and it was a 
surprise also to that lady, as well as to many 
others, so much so indeed, as to have raised since 
astrong doubt as to the relations existing be- 
tween herself and the dauphin. Some will 
have it that their affection is purely platonic ; 
that she loves him only with the feelings of a 
sister or a very dear friend, and seeks nothing 
but his good and prosperity. However that 
may be, his marriage made no difference in his 
attachment towards her. He has seemed to 
seek her society more eagerly than ever, to 
yield to her counsels, and follow her wishes 
more implicitly. Henry became dauphin a 
short time after his marriage by the very sus- 
picious death of his elder brother, Francis. 
The great body of the French people declared 


that Francis was poisoned; and Sebastian 
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Montecuculli, one of his officers, confessed 
under the torture that he had been the instru- 
ment of others in destroying the dauphin. 
His confession pointed at the ministers of the 
emperor; but many at the court of France still 
persist in believing that his death was brought 
about by Catherine de Medicis, for the purpose 
of opening the way to the throne for her hus- 
band. After all, it is probable that poison had 
nothing to do with the death of Francis; for 
many a prince dies of poison in vulgar belief 
who never swallowed any but flattery. After 
he became heir apparent to the throne, the 
attachment of Prince Henry to Diana of 
Poictiers was more apparent than ever; and 
thus the animosity of Madame D’Estampes 
towards her rival was every day increased by 
the additional authority obtained by one she 
hated, till it wrought her up to the commission 
of an act so basely criminal as that which | 
have previously mentioned. The matter was 
hushed up and has been kept quite quiet at 


the court; but there can be no doubt that by 
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her was communicated to the imperialists the 
secret intentions of the dauphin, and his best 
plans frustrated. 

Not long after the celebration of the mar- 
riage of Prince Henry and Catherine de Me- 
dicis, the health of Pope Clement, which had 
long been upon the decline, gave way entirely, 
and that pontiff paid the debt of nature. 
The succession to the seat of St. Peter fell to 
Paul IIJ., who assumed the tiara in 1534. 
The first steps of the new pope were directed 
to crush the heresies which had arisen in 
various parts of Europe, and to discourage 
every thing that had even a tendency to favour 
the newly disseminated anti-catholic doctrines. 
An ample statement of the views of the pontiff 
was afterwards forwarded to me by Cardinal 
Sadoleti, in order that I might support them 
at the court of France, and communicate any 
thing which I might observe of an opposite 
tendency, at once to the court of Rome, without 
the intervention of the nuncio. He added in a 


private letter that so vehement was his holiness 
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against all who resist the church, it had been ne- 
cessary for the conclave to oppose in a body, 
his first design of issuing a bull of excommu- 
nication against Henry VITI. and the realm of 
England the moment he had assumed the 
sovereign powef, by which he would have ren- 
dered the rupture irretrievable, as he mdeed 
did in the following year. He finally severed 
all. ties between England and Rome, by ab- 
solving the subjects of the heretic king from 
their allegiance in the year 1538. 

Durmg the various events which I have 
mentioned (some of which indeed took place 
before my arrival in France) my own situation 
remaimed unchanged. The sovereign pontiff 
expressed himself satisfied with my exertions, 
and Sadoleti or the pope’s secretary gave me 
ample instructions whenever they were ne- 
cessary. 

I often in the meantime heard from Eng- 
land ; but as I have already spoken enough of 
the public affairs of that country, I shall only 


dwell upon one event which roused feelings of 
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indignation in my heart, that revive when- 
ever I think of it. How can I describe the 
sensations with which I received intelligence 
of the untimely fate of the lovely and accom- 
plished Anne Boleyn. Words are inadequate 
to give a just idea of the shock this announce- 
ment produced on my mind. In the foregoing 
pages I have given a description of her first 
introduction in public at the sumptuous enter- 
tainment of Cardinal Wolsey; and I remember 
her as if it were but yesterday, in her beauty 
and her grace, with an air of mnocence and 
modesty, which surely could not be assumed. 
Who could then have imagined that the short 
interval of nine winters would change the love 
and admiration with which she was then re- 
garded into hate? Who could have supposed 
that the monarch who then seemed to worship 
her, would so soon bid her descend from the 
rank of queen and bow the neck to the stroke 
of the headsman! OQOh,. despotic power, thou 
art not to be trusted to man, for if he be not 


naturally disposed to abuse thee, thou fittest him 
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for the task by turning his heart to stone !— 


Or was she really guilty ? 


Oh, no! Her conduct in the hour of de- 


spair and death prove her innocence. Who 


can read her letter to her heartless husband on 


the very eve of*her murder, and for a moment 


believe her guilty? Who can read it without 


sympathy and indignation ? 


without tears ? 


Who ean read it 


Monarchs must possess opiates unknown to 


humbler men, and be able to steep past recol- 


lections in oblivion ; or such things could not 


happen and the men who do them live mm 


peace. 


Except the accustomed routine of courtly 


attendance, my private life passed without any. 


thing to record during years full of agitation 


and trouble to the great and high. I wit- 


nessed the mighty events which were taking 


place in Europe as a spectator at the perform- 


ance of a mystery where all the bad passions 


in turn play their parts upon the scene. I saw 


the sovereign pontiff and the emperor en- 
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deavour to put down heresy, and control men’s 
opinions by force of arms. I saw the King of 
France burn men for denying doctrines which 
he himself cared little about, and for asserting 
those which his well loved sister encouraged. 
I saw the King of England burn indiscrimately 
all who differed in the slightest degree from 
his own opinions, which were changing every 
hour. I kept myself quiet and pronounced no 
opinion, though I might form one. With 
music and poetry I amused myself and a few 
others; and no one disturbed my peace. At 
length however I was called to mingle in more 
active scenes. 

A peace was at length established between 
Francis I. and the Emperor Charles V., 
or rather I should call it a suspension of 
arms, for there was no definitive treaty ; and it 
was proposed that a meeting for the final ar- 
rangement of all difficulties, should take place 
between those monarchs at Aigues Mortes. I 
was then with the court in Provence, and hav- 


ing accompanied the royal party to the ap- 
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pointed place, I shall proceed to mention some 
of the occurrences that took place on that oc- 
casion.* 

It was in itself curious and interesting, to 
behold the two greatest princes of Europe, after 
T “7 Wy a 7 p TQY T 1A P 1 
waging a deadly war, for twenty years, with 
bitter personal enmity, in the course of which 
the one had been made captive by his enemy, 
and treated with cruel severity, meet each other 
in peaceful conference with every mark of the 
most warm attachment. It seemed as if there 
were an effort on both sides, to show which of 
the two could surpass the other in signs of 
regard and friendship. Not many such ex- 

* A very different account of this affair is given by 
modern French historians. They declare that the meet- 
ing, though not absolutely accidental, was by no means 
formal or long premeditated. Without, by any means 
guaranteeing the accuracy of all the statements in the 
text, the editor must remark that the records of the time 
would seem to prove that the conferences of Aigues Mor- 
tes were accompanied by circumstances very similar to 
those stated above, and, were by no means of the casual 


and almost accidental nature which one would imagine 


from the statements of Anquetil and others. Epiror. 
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traordinary scenes are recorded in history, and 
whether we are to look upon the conduct of 
one or both, as an evidence of how monarchs 
can feign, or a proof how monarchs can change, 
it is but just to state that there was something 
so affecting in their first interview, that many 
of the most aged and renowned warriors pre- 
sent—Germans as well as French—could not 
restrain their tears. Any one, who had once seen 
the French king, must have been too well ac- 


quainted with hisnatural frankness and courtesy 


to be surprised at his forgiving—ay, and for- 
getting all he had suffered; but, the point 
which struck all as the most astonishing, was 
the total change in the demeanour of the em- 
peror, who, apparently wrought upon by the 
singular position in which he was placed, and 
acting from the impulse of the moment, com- 
pletely unbent from his usually cold and satur- 
nine demeanour, and welcomed his late enemy 
with such a smile, as I really believe, had never 


before been seen upon his face, by any of his 


courtiers. Feasts and festivities succeeded, and 
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it may be well supposed, that at a meeting of 
two such warlike monarchs, the joust and the 
tournament were not wanting. German, French 
and Italian knights, gained much applause by 
their feats of arms; but, as. I have already 
dwelt upon mdny of these chivalrous enter- 
tainments, 1 should not speak of those which 
took place on the present occasion, were it not 
that the first day’s tiltmg terminated with an 
exhibition, which has been very rarely seen in 
Europe, for more than one century. 

The emperor brought with him to Aigues 
Mortes, several of those old German barons, 
whose lineage extends to the most remote ages, 
and who pique themselves upon maintaining 
in their ancient castles, all the customs and 
habits of their ancestors. These sturdy vete- 
rans, | was told, are accustomed to hold the 
modern tournament in derision, to laugh at the 
light armour borne in the present day, and to 
eall the knights who wear it in the lists, “ Buf- 
foons in pasteboard.” 


“ After the ordinary courses had been run, 
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two of these noblemen appeared in the lists 
against each other to the wonder and surprise 
of all present. They looked like two castles 
on horseback, with a weight of arms both on 
the knight and his charger which would have 
erushed any modern tilter. They used indeed 
plate mail, though many of the joints were 
covered with chain work lke that of the an- 
cient hauberts; but so ponderous was the steel 
in which they were encased that none but 
horses almost as big as elephants could have 
borne them. The horse armour was as mas- 
sive ; and indeed when they entered the lists, 
horse and man seemed to be of one piece. 
These encounters took place between them 
with different arms. he first was with short 
handled maces and very cumbrous shields. 
Each strove to strike his adversary on the 
casque; and I found that the art consisted in 
always hitting the same spot, so that however 
strong might be the plate of iron, repeated 
blows forced it in, till the head becoming wedged 


in its steel ease the torture could be borne no 
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longer. If the encounter was an outrance, 
which, of course, was not the case in the pre- 
sent instance, the successful combatant, as soon 
as he saw his adversary reduced to this helpless 
condition, ran in and despatched him with his 
dagger through some of the joints covered 
with the chain mail. On this occasion each 
defended his head so well with his shield that 
not much advantage was gained on either side; 
and the emperor stopped the combat with 
maces at the end of about ten minutes. 

The second encounter was with pole axes 
and daggers: and so fierce, rapid and uncere- 
monious were the blows, that I expected to see 
one or the other killed every moment. The 
third encounter was on foot; and each knight 
was armed with a two-handed sword of about 
seven feet in length. These enormous weapons, 
which I could not have wielded for five minutes, 
as I know by having tried one of them after- 
wards, were used with the utmost lightness and 
agility by the combatants, striking first on one 
side and then on the other, parrying every 
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blow of their adversary, and guarding every 
point assailed. For my part I was more 
astonished than pleased with the exhibition ; 
but the King of France was so delighted that 
he sent each of the barons a gold chain in 
testimony of his approbation. 

While something else was going on in the 
lists, the French knights crowded the tents of 
the two combatants, examining their arms and 
expressing their astonishment. One of them 
however ventured to say that he did not think 
such armour would be of any service in ordi- 
nary tilting, but would rather aid in unhorsing 
the wearer before the blow of a lance. The 
German laughed, replymg that he was ready 
to station himself on horseback at the end of 
the lists, armed as he was, without any offensive 
weapon, and let all the knights of the French 
court run at him with a lance. The proposal 
was immediately accepted, the consent of the 
king and the emperor obtained ; and the sturdy 
German, mounted upon his steel covered horse, 


with his gauntlets on his hands and his shield 
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about his neck, quietly rode to the end of the 
lists, fixed himself firmly in the saddle and 
waited the attack of his adversaries. One 
aiter the other, the French knights appeared 
against him, ran their course, broke their lance, 
and departed, not one of them seeming to 
move him in the saddle. How many staves 
were splintered I really do not know ; but the 
French knights were thoroughly worsted and 
obliged to acknowledge that the armour of 
former times was much more serviceable as a 
means of defence than that which they were 
accustomed to wear. 

I cannot help thinking however that the 
movements of persons so armed must have 
been very clumsy in a field of battle, and can 
well believe the story told by Philip de Co- 
mines, regarding a combat between two factions 
in his own country, who were bitterly exaspe- 
rated against each other. On examining the 
field, he says, the successful party found that a 
number of those stretched upon the plain were 


not only alive but unwounded, their armour 
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being rivetted upon them, and so heavy, that 
when once unhorsed they could not rise. The 
brutal conquerors, we are told, instead of dis- 
encumbering them of their load of steel and 
making them prisoners, piled up heaps of 
wood, on which they rolled their prostrate ene- 
mies and set fire to the faggots, thus roasting 
the miserable wretches in their armour as we 
roast lobsters in their shells. 

The banquet succeeded to the tournament ; 
and most sumptuous it was. I could not have 
conceived that such a little place as Aigues 
Mortes could have produced the materials for 
such a feast; and I dare say a great proportion 
of the viands was brought from Lyons and 
Marseilles. Fish, it is true, in the utmost 
abundance was close at hand, both from the 
river and the sea; and I think there was the 
most splendid porpoise I ever saw, swimming 
i a green sauce and entwined with wreaths of 
flowers. It covered nearly a third of the table. 


The conversation during the whole banquet 
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turned naturally upon chivalrous subjects. 
First, the antiquity and origin of tournaments 
was spoken of ; and each monarch claimed the 
first invention of them for his own nation ; but 
I think that the emperor had the best of the 
argument; for he showed that a tournament 
had been given at Strasburg by Louis of Ger- 
many as early as the year 842. The antiquity 
of banners was next mentioned; and Francis 
claimed the first use of them for France, giving 
an account of those which used formerly to be 
displayed from the top of a tall tree fixed on 
a platform mounted upon wheels. He men- 
tioned too the oriflamme and the banner of 
Saint Martin carried before the ancient kings 
of France when they went to battle. I, who 
was standing a little behind the king, could 
not, of course, mingle in his conversation ; but 
I thought that, from my study of the history of 
England when in that country, I could have 
pointed out the use of banners much earlier 


than either of the monarchs, to go no farther 
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back than the famous Danish banner of the 
Raven, under which the Danes had been led 
to battle for many generations before it was 
taken from them by the Earl of Devonshire in 
the middle of the ninth century. 

A grand entertainment followed the banquet, 
at which a number of the ladies of France 
were present; and the two following days 
passed in sports and festivities; the monarchs 
who had so lately been defying each other to 
deadly combat in the lists, and ravaging each 
others territories, now walking about arm in 
arm all smiles and familiarity. The fickle 
people too who had been lately breathing no- 
thing but war and bloodshed, shouted as joy- 
fully, when they saw these tokens of friendship 
between the great rivals, as if they were the 
most pacific creatures on the face of earth. 
T doubt not indeed that during these confer- 
ences many a political subject was discussed, 
and perhaps the two sovereigns learned to 


know each other better than they had pre- 
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viously done. I endeavoured in vain to obtain 
some insight into what was taking place, espe- 
cially as I had good reason to believe that the 
relations of France and Germany with the holy 
see would necessarily be one of the topics 
under discussion. I was obliged however, in 
my next despatch, to inform the court of Rome 
that if any political conferences had taken 
place, they had been studiously concealed from 
me. 

The pope drew the same inference from this 
conduct which I did, that such conferences had 
taken place, and that they had a direct re- 
ference to himself. He was somewhat morti- 
fied, I believe, that I had not been able to 
obtain him more information; but he could not 
point out any step which I had not taken for 
that purpose; and therefore I escaped without 
blame. On the morning of the fourth day the 
Emperor Charles V. embarked for his own 
dominions; and the French king and court 


saw him depart with every appearance of re- 
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gret. Loud and long continued salvos from 


the cannon on the shore bade him farewell ; 
and the King of France and his court, then 
mounting their horses, rode away towards 


Marseilles. 


RIZZIG. 


CHAPTER V. 


Ir is a curious thing to live in a court merely 
as a spectator, to see the loves and hates, the 
acts of benevolence and spite, the folly and 
the wisdom, the greatness and the meanness of 
those who act the principal parts upon the 
world’s great stage. Such is my position here, 
but perhaps it may be asked, Am I only a 
spectator ?—-Am I who have entered on the 
age of passions, and not yet passed the opposite 
limit, am I exempt from all participation in 
those movements of the heart, or of the spirit 
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which I daily see passing before my eyes? 
Certainly not; but yet I have served a suffi- 
cient apprenticeship to the trade which I am 
destined to follow, to know that the diplomatist 
must ever be more upon his guard against 
himself than against others, and must watch 
the movements of his own heart as carefully 
as the operations of other men’s minds. I did 
not inherit in my own land—the land of beauty 
and of love—a cold and an unimpassioned nature 
insusceptible of those impressions by which 
youth is so strongly moved. But the moment 
I have perceived the first approach of love, I 
have fled from it as I would from fetters; for 
I see every day proofs sufficient before me that 
love once yielded to will be master as well of 
the mind as of the body. Indeed where 
could I have an instance of how completely 
a man yields the mastery of his own thoughts 
as well as of his actions to another, when once 
he suffers passion to take possession of him, 
than in the very chief of the magnificent court 


of France? Here is the king, a man of great 
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natural abilities, a gallant warrior, a skilful 
general, an able, though too honest politician: 
resolute and persevering in war, determined 
almost to obstinacy in counsel, yields himself 
like a pliant reed to the influence of Madame 
d’Estampes, confides to her the secrets which 
it would be treason in any one else to betray, 
and suffers her in many instances to rule 
himself, his court and his counsels to his 
own disgrace, and to the detriment of his 
country. 

Let us see what is the result of such things. 
The whole court is divided into the most viru- 
lent and acrimonious factions. It is one scene 
of falsehood, malice and hypocrisy. The 
Duchess d’Estampes, from her power over the 
king, conceives that everything must yield to 
her will, and looks upon every one who is not 
her partizan as her enemy. On the other 
hand, though with a calmer and more reason- 
able sway, Diana of Poictiers rules the dauphin, 
the heir apparent to the crown, and all who 


are fond of looking to the east rather than to 
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the west turn their eyes towards her, and affect 
at least to espouse her side. By these two 
factions the whole court is constantly em- 
broiled: not indeed that Diana of Poictiers 
entertains any such bitter and acrimonious 
feelings towards the other as Madame 
d’ Estampes experiences towards her ; and I do 
believe that she would be contented to live in 
calm seclusion, not meddling at all with the 
affairs of the court, if the other would let her. 
But to do so is not in the character of the 
Duchess d’Estampes. She is naturally of a 
combative disposition, and on every occasion 
presents herself armed cap-a-pie, like a knight 
at the barriers, to enter the lists with her fair 
and far superior rival. Perhaps this is natural 
in woman—a general rule to which there are 
few exceptions ; but when I see the safety of 
the state endangered, the arms of the country 
foiled, the secrets of the crown betrayed, and 
know that this is all owmg to the weak sub- 
mission of a man’s mind to a woman’s pas- 


sions, I say to myself, “ Beware of love, 
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Riccio, beware of love.’ Then if I have no 
correspondence of importance to occupy me, I 
betake myself to any of the resources against 
idleness which a great capital affords. I pore 
over old manuscripts. I go to hear any elo- 
quent preacher, or to some musical mass. I 
visit the workshops of the printers, or the 
painters, or the sculptors, whom the king has 
gathered about him. I walk up and down 
the Hall of lost steps, and converse with the 
groups always there assembled, or I mingle in 
the amusements of the middle and lower 
classes, and see human life divested of the 
frippery of courts, and of the vizors of the law 
or council chamber. 

In one of these moments of idleness I 
roamed up the Rue St. Denis, the other day, to 
an open space near the Port aux Peintres, 
where I saw a number of men very hand- 
somely dressed, with long bows in their hands. 
There were butts placed at proper distances ; 


and I soon found that this was an archery meet- 


ing. As I have stated in a previous part of 
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this record of my life, I had taken great im- 
terest in seeing the English archers shoot; and 
I paused, glad of an opportunity of comparing 
the skill of the French with that of the sturdy 
Islanders. There was nothing very gratifying 
in their performance however; for they were 
far excelled by the Englishmen in every re- 
spect; and indeed I should not have stayed 
long, had I not met with an old man seem- 
ingly a sort of marshal of the field, who gave 
me some curious information regarding the 
bowmen of France. From him I found that 
in very ancient times they had enrolled them- 
selves in a fraternity under the protection of 
God, the Virgin, and St. Sebastian, and had 
been ruled by a king of the archers and his 
constable. In the year 1416, however, Charles 
VI. granted numerous privileges to this fra- 
ternity, who under the patronage of the mon- 
arch caused their chief to relinquish his title 
of king and assumed that of grand master. 
The cross-bowmen of France, my new ac- 


quaintance informed me, were also a fraternity 
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like his own companions; and he remarked 
with some pleasure that though they assumed 
a good deal of importance and superiority, 
they submitted to exactly the same regulations 
as the archers, and were forced to use the same 
ground for their exercises, imsinuating more- 
over that it was by the sufferance of the 
archers they did so, as that open space just 
beyond the walls of Philip Augustus, had been 
bestowed upon the archers long before the 
memory of man. As this worthy gentleman 
seemed to possess a good deal of antiquarian 
knowledge, and was moreover exceedingly 
communicative, I quietly threw in his way a 
subject upon which I wished some information, 
as connected with the history of that sweet 
art which formed the solace of my youth. I 
mean the minstrelsy of former times. He told 
me that the minstrels of Paris in the fourteenth 
century, had a regular residence, or at all 
events a place of rendezvous, in the Rue des 
Jongleurs, now Rue de Ménéstriers, and that 
he believed in that house I should still find 
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several old papers referring to their fraternity. 
I hurried away thither at once; but the only 
paper I could find in possession of the old 
porter, was a sort of deed of incorporation, 
signed by thirty seven minstrels, and a mouse 
eaten copy of their privileges and laws upon 
vellum. Upon this, though somewhat difficult 
to decipher, I made out that they claimed the 
exclusive right for their fraternity of perform- 
ing at weddings, baptisms, and all other festive 
occasions: that the brotherhood was governed 
by a king and a provost of St. Julien who had 
the power of banishing for a twelvemonth any 
minstrel, not of the corporation, who should 
attempt to follow his profession in Paris. This 
applied to Frenchmen; but the law was some- 
what mitigated as to foreigners who were only 
subject to a penalty in aid of the funds of the 
brotherhood. 

Minstrelsy must have sunk very low by the 
time this deed was prepared; for, I myself have 
read a list, of the date 1204, containing the 


names of 1200 troubadours and performers, 
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upon a variety of instruments, the very names 
of which bear to us no definite meaning. Much 
of their music, however, has come down to us, 
and, is of that simple and beautiful character 
which I doubt much, if we shall ever excel. 
After having “made these inquiries, I returned 
to my own house, where I expected to find a 
message from the dauphin, with whom I had 
by this time become agreat favourite. None, had 
however arrived ; and knowing, it was now too 
late to look for it that night, I went away to 
the Hotel de Nesle, where a mystery was to 
be performed, entitled Mount Calvary. I had 
seen a great number of these pieces; but I 
never saw one more indecent and scandalous, 
than that which followed. All the heretical 
books in the world could not do so much harm 
to true religion, in the minds of the people, as 
these shameful caricatures, in the guise of piety. 
The mystery pretended to represent the life of 
Our Lord from the time of his birth to his 
crucifixion and ascension. Every scene was 


absurd enough; but, that to which I particularly 
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refer, was the temptation in the Wilderness. 
The devil was of course introduced, and, after 
having uttered blasphemies, and delivered ri- 
baldry and obscene descriptions of the grossest 
character, he proceeded to support himself upon 
his hands, with his feet in the air, at the same 
time flagellating the Saviour over every part of 
the body, with a tremendous long tail. The 
scene was really frightful; the representative 
of the Son of God implored aloud the aid of 
his Father, while Satan pursued his amusement, 
gaining reiterated plaudits from the spectators, 
by his roarings, bellowings, and frequent peals 
of laughter. 

This blasphemous farce, however, had well 
nigh terminated in a tragedy. It appears that 
one of the sacristans of the church of Saint 
Medard, conceives his countenance to bear a 
very strong resemblance to the generally ac- 
cepted portraits of the Redeemer. On this 
account, whensoever the Crucifixion is to be 
displayed in any of these mysteries, he is soli- 


cited to personate the Saviour. I confess, that 


Yen 
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on making his appearance supporting the cross, 
the features of the sacristain brought some of 
the best pictures of Our Lord to my mind, 
while the hall rang with applause from the 
assembled crowds. The three crosses being 
fixed upon the stage, the representatives of the 
two thieves were first fastened to the wood, in 
a manner not very well calculated to deceive 
the eye, and lastly, the poor sacristan, who 
uttered doleful lamentations, as the nails were 
supposed to be driven into his hands and 
feet. Thus far, all was well, until the person, 
dressed as a Roman soldier, came to offer the 
sponge full of vinegar, and pierce the side of 
the Lord with his spear. Unfortunately, in the 
hurry of selecting the lance from a number 
which lay on the stage, the fellow actually 
armed himself with a spear that was really 
headed with steel, and without ceremony, thrust 
it into the sacristan’s side to some depth. In- 
stantly,the blood spouted forth, to the great de- 
light of the spectators, who looked upon this 


incident as an excellent improvement on the old 
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mode of representing the scene. The perso- 
nator of the suffermg Jesus, however, thought 
very differently upon the occasion, and began 
to roar out lustily, when the accident being dis- 
covered, a chirurgeon was fortunately found, 
in sufficient time to preserve the poor sacristan’s 
life. I doubt not, that no power on earth will 
ever lead him again to perform a part which 
well nigh cost him his existence. I have been 
since informed, that events of a similar nature 
have often occurred, and sometimes terminated 
in a still more tragical manner. 

I frequently feel astonished, that no attempt 
on the part of the government has been made to 
put these mysteries down, or, at all events to re- 
form and improve such performances, so as to 
render them servicable to morality and religion, 
instead of suffering the most Holy Beings to be 
daily presented to the public mind in the light of 
low buffoons, while it uniformly occurs, that the 
devil and his imps constitute the chief delight 
of the multitude. That the original object of 


these mysteries and moralities was praise- 
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worthy, I cannot for a moment doubt ; as, how- 
ever poorly represented, they served to impress 
upon the minds of a rude, unlettered people, 


the leading features of the scripture, through 


the medium of the sight. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Since I last took up the pen, some of the most 
curious and interesting events in the history of 
the world have occurred, and I have witnessed 
them with my own eyes, and taken part in them. 
The whole population of France—nay of the 
world, has been occupied in contemplating and 
marvelling at the conduct of the two greatest 
monarchs in Europe. How shall I tell the 
surprise, the rumours, the curiosity, the gossip- 
ings, the surmises which arose in Paris as soon 
as it was reported that the Emperor Charles 


V., desirous to reach his city of Ghent without 
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crossing the sea, had applied to Francis I. for 
permission to traverse the French territory in 
its widest extent ? 

With noble minded policy which, I fear, 
seldom meets its return in this world, the 
French monarch resolved, not only to grant 
the Emperor’s request, but to exact no securities 
from him for the fulfilment of the promises he 
had so frequently made, and never yet accom- 
plished. 

No one could forget that a multitude of the 
most delicate points remained yet to be ar- 
ranged between France and the Empire. No 
one could forget that the monarch who now 
came to Paris as a guest had detamed Francis 
I. as a prisoner in Spain, with harsh and dis- 
courteous treatment. No one could forget that 
when he had his rival in his power he used his 
advantage ungenerously, and every one foresaw 
that Francis might now have the opportunity 
of solving all difhculties and returning all in- 
juries, when the Emperor and a small train was 
at his mercy, in the very heart of his do- 


Even if he did not choose to take 


minions. 
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advantage of his position after Charles en- 
tered France, the king might well demand 
hostages for the pérformance of the Emperor's 
promises, before he consented to his passing 
through the country ; and it may easily be con- 
ceived to what a quantity of discussion all these 
matters gave rise in the French capital, while the 
designs of the king were unknown. I however 
learned from private sources the determination 
of the king and his council almost as soon as it 
was formed. The generous and chivalrous 
spirit of Francis led him to believe that he could 
conquer a subtle enemy by honourable confi- 
dence; and supported in the council by the 
severe probity of Montmorenci he announced 
his resolution not only to receive and entertain 
the Emperor, not only to give him free and fair 
passage through France, but to demand no 
hostages or security of any kind—no not even 
a written treaty for the accomplishment of 
Charles’s promises in regard to Milan. The 
desired permission was sent off at once. The 
Dauphin and the Duke of Orleans were des- 


patched to Bayonne to meet the imperial visitor 
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on the frontier; and the king himself, though 
suffering severely from illness, advanced as far 
as Loches to do honour to his guest. 

I did not accompany the Court to this recep- 
tion; and it may seem strange to say, but never- 
theless I had both a strong inclination to do so 
and every opportunity. The fact is however that 
as soon as I heard of the Emperor’s intention, I 
had sent off a courier to Rome for instructions. 
I knew that the relations between the Empire 
and the holy see, were at that moment of a 
very delicate nature; and as the Emperor’s 
visit had been unforeseen, I had received no 
directions whatever, although the slightest in- 
discretion might lose very favourable opportu- 
nities, or produce positive evil. My messenger 
had not yet returned, when the Court left Par’s 
for Loches ; and as I had received an invitation 
to go, I was obliged to feign illness, in order to 
excuse myself. 

In Paris then I waited some days in eager 
expectation; but when my despatches did at 
length arrive, I found no other instructions than 
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to endeavour as far as possible to ingratiate my- 
self with Charles, to keep my diplomatie cha- 
racter in the back ground as much as I could, 
and to endeavour to gain information in every 
way, without scruple as to the means. 

Shortly after these despatches reached me 
the king returned to Paris m advance of the 
Emperor, for the purpose of insuring that every- 
thing was done to render his guests’ entrance as 
magnificent as possible. From time immemo- 
rial the gate of St. Denis has been that by 
which crowned heads have entered the French 
metropolis; and although it compelled the ca- 
valeade to take a round, the custom was not 
departed from in the present mstance. A mag- 
nificent litter, ornamented with curtains of 
crimson and gold, and drawn by ten milk white 
horses decorated in the most splendid manner, 
was waiting just outside of the gate to receive 
the German Emperor, who having dismounted 
and entered the vehicle, the procession began. 
Each horse of the litter was led by an estaffier ; 


and deputies chosen from amongst the most 
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honourable citizens of Paris, supported the 
golden canopy. The trades with their various 
banners followed in fanciful costumes; and I 
was amused to see amongst them representa- 
tives of the seven deadly sins as well as the 
eardinal virtues. There were also death, purga- 
tory, hell, and paradise. Advancing at a slow 
pace the procession paused from time to time to 
suffer various bands gorgeously apparelled to 
join it by the way, and to arrange themselves in 
proper order. The streets were all lined with 
tapestry, silk, and velvet. The air was per- 
fumed by the smoke of aromatic gums burning 
in chafing dishes of gold and silver, at certain 
distances along the streets; and the fountains 
at every corner flowed with wine, hippocras 
and perfumed milk. Wherever the litter of 
the Emperor stopped at an open space, some 
spectacle or morality was exhibited on a stage 
erected for the purpose ; but of all these the 
one which attracted most attention, was an al- 
legorical piece displayed by the city of Paris, 


near the entrance of the Louvre, upon which 
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si) | very great pains had been bestowed. The re- 
| presentation took place on a raised scaffolding, 
covered with velvet and adorned with scenes 
which shifted by mechanism. The allegory 
referred to Francis and the emperor, who were 
represented as Honour and Fortitude, the two 
favourite children of virtue, and naturally full 
of affection for each other. Envy and Malice, 
filled with rage on beholding their attachment, 
try in vain to disunite them, till they at length 
appeal to the devil, who, very willingly gives 
his assistance, and with true satanic cunning, 
determined to make Virtue herself aid in the 
purpose, by asking her shrewdly devised ques- 
tions. He tempts Virtue, in her simplicity, to 
allow her children, Honour and Fortitude, to 
be tried, in order to see whether their principles 
will lead them back to Friendship and Affection, 
after having been plunged into strife. The 
devil maintains that such will not be the case, 
and agrees to own himself wrong, and submit 
to punishment, if it should be so. Discord is 


then applied to, who soon disunites Honour 
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and Fortitude, and a desolating strife takes 
place, which ends however in the re-establish- 
ment of friendship between the two, more warm 
and affectionate than ever. Satan vanquished 
in the trial, is condemned by Virtue, to banish 
himself from the realms of Charles and Francis 
for ever. 

The spectacle ended, by a grand representa- 
tion of Heaven, studded thickly with stars of , 
gold, and surrounded by the signs of the zodiac. 
In the centre, was the sun apparently pouring 
forth brilliant rays; and the representatives of 
the two monarchs, entering a magnificent car 
drawn by winged. horses, were raised by some 
mechanical power, without the slightest appear- 
ance of any ropes or pulleys, to a great height 
above the spectators, and after moving to and 
fro intheir winged chariot, were received into 
the very centre of the sun. The acclamations 
of the multitude were beyond description, and 
Charles and Francis were loud in their applause. 
Well, indeed, they might be, for the spectacle 


was one of the most magnificent |I have ever 
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seen, and the language of the whole piece, was 
so superior to that which is ordinarily to be met 
with in these moralities, that it was clear, one 
of the first poets of France had been employed 
upon the composition. 

Certainly, the French are a pleasure-loving 
people. From the moment that the emperor 
entered Paris, the people seemed to forget all 
business. 'The shops were closed. The streets 
were thronged with artizans, shop-keepers, 
merchants, priests, peasantry and nobles, all in 
holiday costume. The bells of the churches 
rang all day long. Salvoes of artillery were 
discharged in one quarter or another, from 
morning till night. Every carrefour rang with 
minstrelsy. Wine and food were distributed 
gratis to all who came; and feasting, revelry, 
merriment and music, were the order of the 
day. 

At court, affairs were carried still farther. 
The high nobility appeared blazing in gold, 
and precious stones. The wealthy spent a 


year’s revenue in a few days. The poor would 
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not be outdone by their richer brethren; and I 
hear that many a small estate was impounded 
in the hands of tailors and dealers in gold- 
smiths’ work, to supply the necessary finery 
for this grand occasion. Many a man would 
have to eat pumpkin soup, and feed upon dried 
apples and boiled beans for two or three years, 
im order to redeem the expenses of seven days. 

I appeared at the court myself, as best I 
might, and not being a Frenchman, did not 
consider myself called upon to make any ex- 
travyagant display. I trusted indeed, more to 
my musical skill, than to my dress, to bring 
myself to the emperor’s notice, and I was not 
unsuccessful, as I shall presently show. One 
hall in the palace was set apart entirely for 
music, and called the hall of minstrelsy; and 
the king, in the most courteous terms, requested 
that I would take the direction of the whole 
of that branch of the entertainments upon 
myself. The court generally thronged that 
hall, at an early hour after dinner, before danc- 


ing or other amusements began; and I was 
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accustomed to make my arrangements in the 
morning, then to attend the dinner of the 
monarchs, return to my own house for an hour 
or two, and then to assume my place at the 
court. Such was the routine I went through 
on the third day, after the emperor’s entrance 
into Paris, and as yet, I had made no particular 
acquaintance with the emperor, nor had I ac- 
quired any information worth transmission to 
Rome. But I must dwell more particularly 
on the events, as they were in some degree 
curious. 

Notwithstanding the magnificent reception 
which Charles had met with from the court, 
and the evident gratification of the people of 
Paris at his presence, there were not wanting 
persons to urge the king strongly to take ad- 
vantage of his situation, to wring from him 
concessions, which he would not otherwise have 
been inclined to make. I pass over the well 
known story of the jester, Triboulet, because 
it is in everybody’s mouth ;* but, I must men- 


* Triboulet, the jester of Francis I., was not without 
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tion the advice given by a much more influ- 
ential person. Madam D’Estampes, both before 
and after the arrival of the emperor, urged 
Francis strongly, not to let the opportunity 
slip; and I had heard, during the preceding 
evening, that, ‘in order perhaps to frighten both 
her and Charles a little, the king had said, 
laughingly to his guest: ‘‘ If I listened to the 
advice of this fair lady, I should not let you 
depart, my good brother, before you have an- 
nulled the treaty of Madrid.” 


wit, and the story to which allusion is made in the text, 
is probably the following anecdote. Triboulet was in the 
custom of carrying about with him a little memorandum 
book, in which, when he saw any one commit an act of 
folly, he diligently wrote down the name and the fact. 
This he called his Journal of Fools. When Francis I. 
received the Emperor in Paris, Triboulet was seen writing 
diligently in his book, and being asked by Francis what 
he did there, replied, ‘I insert the name of his Imperial 
Majesty, for having put himself in your power, cousin.” 
‘What, if I let him pass quietly?” demanded the 
king. 
Then, I will scratch out his name and put your’s in 
its place,” replied Triboulet. 
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Charles frowned a little, they say, but replied 
coldly, “ If the counsel is good, it ought to be 


followed.” 


This first act of the play took place, when 
I was not present; but the last act I witnessed; 
for on the day I have mentioned, I was stand- 
ing at no great distance when the Duke of 
Orleans advanced with the golden ewer of rose 
water, and a noble page carrying a basin for 
the emperor to wash his hands, as the trum- 
pet sounded for dinner. The Duchess D’Es- 
tampes, then, according to custom, presented 
the napkin, but in wiping his hands, the em- 
peror dexterously contrived to slip off a dia- 
mond ring of enormous value, which fell at the 
feet of the duchess. She immediately took it 
up, and presented it to him again; but taking 
her hand, he slipped the ring upon her finger, 
saying, “Iam too happy, in the opportunity, 
madam, of ornamenting so beautiful a hand.” 

The Duchess D’Estampes made no more 
efforts to induce the king to wrong his imperial : 


guest. 


oe enced 
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{i may mention here, that this fair lady’s 
great rival at the court, Diana of Poictiers, had 
not appeared in Paris since the arrival of the 
emperor. She could not indeed, have done so, 
without exciting so much jealousy and faction, 
as might perhaps, have produced very serious 
consequences, and she submitted to exile herself 
for the time, without an appearance of repug- 
nance. I was not to be deterred however from 
showing her those tokens of respect, which she 
well deserved; and, I went out each morning 
early, to the chateau of Anet, where she ha- 
bitually resided. I was always received with 
kindness, and every mark of friendship ; some- 
times sang her a madrigal, which I had com- 
posed for the court in the evening, sometimes 
amused her with anecdotes of all that had been 
taking place in Paris. On the day of which I 
have been speaking, after remaining in the 
dining hall till the kings rose, I returned to my 
own house, dined as usual, and after lying 
down for a few minutes to rest, proceeded to 


dress for the court in the evening. I was in 
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the midst of my toilet, when my varlet came in 
to tell me that a German gentleman, who gave 
his name as the Baron von Roggendorf, wished 
to speak with me in private, for a few minutes. 
I knew that there was such a personage about 
the person of the emperor, and making as much 
haste as possible, I joined him in the saloon. 

I found him agentleman of very graceful and 
stately demeanour, and, as his stream of French 
was neither very fluent nor very pelucid, I ad- 
dressed him in German, which I had learned to 
speak with great ease, telling him that we would 
converse in his own language, if he pleased. I 
never saw a man look more relieved ; and now 
he had no difficulty in explaining the cause of 
his visit. 

“] understand, Signor Riccio,” he said, “that 
you are here in a diplomatic capacity, though 
my own ears bear witness, that nature destined 
you to pursue, perhaps a less important, but 
far more delightful career.” 

“ But a middling musician, my lord,’ I re- 


plied, “and a.very poor diplomatist.” 
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“ Nay, nay,’ he answered, “I have heard, 
too, that you are famous for your secrecy and 
discretion, and that has emboldened me to call 
upon you. I understand that you are inti- 
mately acquainted with one who has the repu- 
tation in foreign countries, of being, not only 
the most beautiful, but the highest minded and 
most accomplished woman in France, and that 
you see her almost every day.” 

I answered in the afliirmative, attributing 
truly the honour which the lady did me, to her 
love of music and my knowledge of the 
science. . 

“Well then, Signor Riccio,’ continued the 
baron, in a low voice; “addressing you as a 
diplomatist, I need not impress upon you the 
necessity of secrecy in regard to what I am 
about to say. My imperial lord has seen 
many marvels at the court of France, but the 
marvel of others which he could desire to see, 
I mean this fair Diana of Poictiers, has been 
withheld from his sight; and having heard of 
the friendship with which she regards you, and 
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the facilities of access to her which you possess, 
he has sent me to you to enquire by what 
means he could be privately introduced to 
her, even if their interview lasted but a few 
minutes.” 

I confess I was completely taken by sur- 
prise; and I paused in thought for some time 
before I answered. At length I replied 
vaguely that his imperial majesty did me 
much honour, but that his question I feared 
was somewhat too difficult for me to solve. 


) 


“JT have, it is true,’ I continued; “ free 
liberty to introduce at the chateau of Anet 


any man of science or learning with whom I 


393 


am acquainted 

My companion was going instantly, J could 
see, to snatch at this admission, in order to 
make some distinct proposal; but I stopped 
him, saying—“ Hear me a moment, baron, 
and recollect what is my position here. Were 
I to take upon myself the responsibility of 
taking his majesty to Anet, and introducing 


him to the lady under an assumed name, and 
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should it be discovered that I had done so, I 
should not only ruin myself with my own 
court, but receive notice to quit Paris within 
twenty four-hours even if the king did not 
provide me with lodgings in the Chatelet or 
the Bastile; for nobody would believe, any 
more than you or I do, that his sole object in 
seeking an interview with one who possesses 
so much influence over the dauphin, was solely 
to contemplate her beauty.” 

“T assure you,’ said the baron, laying his 
hand upon his heart, with a half-suppressed 
smile, “ there is no immediate political object. 
His majesty may see remote advantages in form- 
ing some acquaintance with one who is likely 
to exert great influence on the destinies of 
France at a future period; butthereis nothing 
to be proposed, or asked, or negociated at the 
present moment.” 

“J doubt it not,’ I replied ; “ but that does 
not remove the danger from me.” 

Roggendorf reiterated his assurances, add- 


ing— 
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‘I do really believe that the emperor’s chief 
motive is to converse for a few moments with 
the most accomplished woman in France, and 
that it may not be said he quitted the land 
without having seen Diana of Poictiers. You 
know, Signor Riccio, that he is always willing 
to serve those who serve him; and any favour 
you might ask now or hereafter would not be 
refused, to compensate for aught that you might 
risk, or suffer in his behalf.” 

“‘ He is very generous,’ I replied ; “ but still 
I cannot consent to compromise my own court 
in a business of this kind, nor would his majesty 
think me very worthy of reward or favour if I 
did. All I can do for him may perhaps imply 
some risk to your imperial master. Perhaps I 
can give him the opportunity of meeting with the 
lady he wishes to converse with, as if by acci- 
dent. I am well acquainted with all her habits, 
which are more precise and systematic than 
you can imagine. I know the exact hour at 


which she goes forth to ride every day when the 
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weather is fine; and the only thing to be ac- 
complished is, to ascertain what road she will 
take, and place the emperor so that he may 
meet with her. If his imperial majesty then 
thinks fit to assume any disguise, and put him- 
self under my guidance, so that I may insure 
myself against being brought forward in a 
prominent manner, 1 will do whatever I can 
to assist him. He must introduce himself in- 
deed, after I have given him a sign by which 
he may know the lady he is to address; and I 
doubt not he will make himself favourably re- 
ceived, for when treated with respect and 
courtesy, no one is more affable and kind than 
Diana of Poictiers, although, if there be any 
think like haughtiness shown to her, there is no 
one who can appear more proud or imperious. 
This is all I can say upon the subject; and you 
may communicate it on your return to the em- 
peror for his consideration. If he can form 
any plan for carrying out the suggestion, I 


shall be most happy to lend my humble aid ; 
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and you can let me know his decision in the 
course of the evening.” 

The baron thanked me with a very doubtful 
shake of the head, and retired. I proceeded 
to finish my preparations, and then hurried 
back to the palace, fully convinced that the 
emperor would not risk so much as what [ 
proposed implied. The music that night was 
excellent. Several very difficult pieces of com- 
position were introduced and well executed, 
and the madrigals which I bad composed—a 
sort of music till then totally unknown in 
France—were very loudly applauded. The 
message of the emperor, the visit of the baron, 
had all passed from my mind, in my enthusiasm 
for my art, when some one touched myarm; 
and a folded paper was slipped into my hand. 
I placed it quietly in my breast, and when the 
concert was over I took advantage of the con- 
fusion that ensued, while the courtiers hurried 
away to assume their disguises for a masque 


that was to follow, and retired into a small 
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chamber near, to read the billet I had received. 
It merely contained the following words— 

“Signor Riccio is requested to follow Baron 
Roggendorf, who will wait for him somewhere 
near the hall of minstrelsy.” 

Pifidnd himdermally mn théshalls and with 
out any farther conversation we passed to- 
gether through a number of rooms and pas- 
sages, till, at a door which seemed locked, my 
companion stopped and knocked twice. It 
was instantly opened from the inside; and I 
was conducted ‘Mto a magnificent chamber 
where two gentlemen were lolling upon the 
tables conversing in German, while a page 
stood at the door ready to open or shut it. 
There was another door on the opposite side 
of the room; and by it, the moment after I had 
been requested to take a seat, the emperor 
himself entered. At a nod of his head the 
courtiers, and the page disappeared; and I 
proceeded to render the emperor every testi- 
mony of respect. His manners were exceed- 


ingly courteous and less cold and reserved than 
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I had expected; and he at once began upon 
the subject of his message and my reply. I 
endeavoured to sketch out a plan for him, pro- 
posing that he should set out for Montmorenci 
that night, taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunity offered by the masquerade. I told him 
that there was a good hostelry where he could 
sleep, and that I would go forward to Anet 
early on the following morning with one of his 
attendants, to whom I would communicate as 
soon as I had gained information, the exact 
spot at which his majesty would be sure to see 
Diana of Poictiers, during her morning ride, 
which always took place at a very early hour. 

The emperor paused for an instant, and then 
made some alterations in my plan. 

“ Tt will be impossible,” he said; “to go be- 
fore this ball is over; for 1 shall be expected 
to unmask and sup with my royal brother 
Francis. I will be ready, however, as soon as 
ever we have separated for the night. Doubt- 
less you can find your way to this same room. 


All shall be by that time prepared; and we 
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will depart at once. I myself take little re- 
pose, and perhaps you will not object to sacri- 
fice one night’s rest for my sake.” 

“*T assured him in the best terms I could, 
that 1 was too happy in an opportunity of 
serving him ;° and thus we parted, I taking 
care as | returned, to mark well every different 
turn of the way to the room in which I had 
been received. The masquerade presented 
nothing worth mentioning, for it was precisely 
similar to all the rest of those foolish amuse- 
ments ; and as soon as it was over I made my 
way back to the apartments of the emperor, 
and on knocking twice was admitted into the 
same room where I had previously seen him. 
There was nobody there but the page; and I 
remained waiting for about half an hour, amus- 
ing myself with the gay flippancy of the boy, 
till I was jomed by two or three German 
noblemen, from whom I found that the em- 
peror had not failed to cause every preparation 
on his part to be made by his attendants. In 


a few minutes more he himself appeared, ac- 
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companied by several other gentlemen, one of 
whom led the way through the private apart- 
ments down a narrow staircase, to one of those 
little, seldom-used doors, of which there are 
many about the palace. At a little distance a 
number of horses were in waiting; and, to the 
saddle of one of them, I found a large pair of 
hunting boots had very considerately been at- 
tached; for I certainly was not equipped like 
the rest in riding costume. We were all 
mounted in a minute; and the emperor directed 
me to take my place by his side, for the pur- 
pose of guiding him. My only apprehension 
was, lest the gates of the city should be shut at 
that early hour of the morning, for it was not 
yet three o'clock; but the whole town and 
neighbourhood were in such a state of joyful 
excitement, and so many people were coming 
in and going out to banquets and festivities at 
all hours, that every usual precaution was re- 
laxed; and, I verily believe that an enemy’s 
army might have marched into Paris at any 


moment during the emperor’s stay. Thus no 
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dificulty was made at the gates, which were 
wide open. A half drunken halberdier gave 
us a sort of cheer as we passed. Another still 
farther gone, who was lying on a_ bench, 
growled out some villainous oaths; and we 
rode on merrily into the country. In passing 
through Paris the emperor had been silent ; 
but he now began to converse with me, asking 
me a great many questions; and I contrived 
to amuse him with anecdotes and information 
so well, that he would hardly believe that we 
had arrived at Montmorenci when we turned 
into the court of the grand Auberge. The 
people of the house were soon roused ; and 
though the emperor and his suite were very 
plainly dressed for the sake of disguise, my 
more brilliant apparel which I had not had time 
to change, procured ample respect for all the 
party. While the monarch lay down to rest 
for an hour or two,1 and his courtiers obtained 
some supper, for we had had none as yet; and 
at day break, as had been agreed upon, Baron 


Roggendorf and myself set off for the Cha- 
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teau of Anet in order to mark well the place 
where the emperor was to station himself. 
Upon farther consideration I made a little 
change in my plan; for, remembering that in 
passing out of the great court of the chateau, 
where she always mounted, the lady must pass 
up part of’a long avenue before she could turn 
either to the right or to the left, I fixed upon a 
little spot in the wood near the place where the 
roads divided, as that where the emperor should 
station himself; and pointing it out to Roggen- 
dorf as I went, told him to mark it well, 'and 
let his imperial master be there a little before 
eight in the morning. 

“Tf she rides out at all,” I said, “she will 
be here by that time ; and he must then act as 
circumstances may require.” 

The baron then went back; and I proceeded 
to the castle. Everything went as I could 
have wished. I was received shortly after- 
wards, and found means to amuse the beautiful 


Diana till it was announced that her horses 


were in readiness. 
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“Oh, you must finish the story, you must 
finish the story,” she said, alluding to some 
anecdotes that I was giving her. “ The horses 
can wait.” 

But telling her that my horse was standing 
saddled in the ‘court-yard, I replied that I 
would conclude as we went, if she would per- 
mit me to ride a little way by her side, as I 
was obliged to be back in Paris early. We 
accordingly mounted and set out; and at the 
appointed spot, looking round with some de- 
gree of anxiety, I perceived the emperor issuing 
forth from beneath the boughs, just in time to 
meet Diana and her retinue face to face. There 
was something in his air and manner that 
marked the mighty prince more decidedly than 
I have ever seen in other men, be their station 
what it might; and with ease and grace he rode 
up to our party, taking off his plumed cap 
and addressing us aloud in perfectly good 
French, but with a stronger German accent 
than was natural to him, He said that he was 
a German knight seeking the court of France, 
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to shiver a few lances for the honour of the 
ladies, at the tournaments about to be given 
in the presence of Francis I. and the emperor, 
and that neither he nor his attendants knowing 
the way, he would be much obliged to us if we 
would direct them. 

Diana gazed at him earnestly, with a half 
smile, and then turned her eyes suddenly upon 
me; but she answered immediately with the 
utmost courtesy, saying, that if the stranger 
would accompany her and rest for a short time 
at her chateau of Anet, her squire, Signor 
Riccio, who was about to return to Paris, would 
show him the way. This invitation was very 
readily accepted; and, Diana somewhat cur- 
tailed her usual ride, in order to reach home 
the sooner. I fell back and talked with the 
emperor’s attendants in German; but I re- 
marked that the conversation became very gay 
and animated between him and his fair com- 
panion. On reaching Anet he was invited to 
dismount and take some refreshment ; and the 


lady treated him with the utmost courtesy, 
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without giving any sign however of knowing 
his real rank; and when he departed she 
pointed to me, saying, “This accomplished 
signor will be your guide, sir knight, and may 
perhaps tell you more of your present hostess. 
May good success attend your chivalry, and 
God speed you well.” 

As we rode back to Paris the emperor was full 
of commendations of the beauty, wit, and grace 
of his fair new acquaintance, and seemed to be 
more delighted than I had ever before seen him, 
with all that had taken place and the success 
of his expedition. JI was somewhat alarmed 
mysélf lest the fact should come to the ears of 
the king or the dauphin; and my fears were 
in some degree just. Before quitting Paris, 
it seems, Charles playfully informed the dauphin 
that he should consider himself wanting in 
chivalrous honour if he concealed from him 
that he had obtained a short interview with 
the fair Diana of Poictiers. “1 comprehended 
right well,’ he said, “the motives of her ab- 
sence from your father’s court; but I could not 
12 
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make up my mind to quit Paris without paying 
my respects to her, and after having seen her 
I cannot but feel that had I neglected to do so, 
I should have beheld little to be compared to 
her in Franee.” 

He then proceeded to mention the means 
which he had taken to obtain an imterview, 
without however committing me as the person 
who had put him in the way of so doing. 
The dauphin was not very much surprised ; 
for Diana had before told him of the visit 
of the German knight; and they had drawn 
their own conclusions, which were probably 
correct. 

In memory of his visit however, Charles 
begged the dauphin to convey to his beautiful 
friend the most magnificent antique cameo I 
ever beheld, representing Diana just equipped 
for the chase. It was perfect in every part, 
and set round with stones of inestimable 
value. Nor was I forgotten; for the day 


after the emperor’s departure from Paris, when 
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it was too late to decline the gift, I re- 
ceived from him a sumptuous suit of apparel 
of goldsmith’s work, a beautiful horse with 
trappings of embroidered velvet, and a massive 
gold ring containing a large and very valuable 
brillant. 

On the same day however, on returning 
from the palace, I found a sealed packet ad- 
dressed in Cardinal Sadoleti’s own hand, and 
written in the corner “In haste, in haste, in 
haste!” On opening it I found an order to 
return to Rome with all speed, but without 
any explanation of my sudden recall. I had 
no choice but to obey, although I confess that 
my expedition was by no means palatable to 
me. 

The next two days were all bustle and con- 
fusion, hiring horses, packing up my goods, 
paying off my servants, &c. I contrived how- 
ever to steal an hour or two to wait upon the 
fair Diana of Poictiers, who honoured me with 


some commissions for Rome, and bade me 
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adieu kindly, saying, “I am sure Signor 


Riccio, I shall see you again in France, and 


I trust that the time will not be long ere we 


meet.” 


HIZZIO. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Arter 2 leng and tedious journey I reached 
the ancient capital of the world, and pro- 
ceeded at once to the house of my kind and 
amiable patron, Sadoleti, who received me with 
true paternal tenderness. After I had re- 
freshed myself for a few hours I was again 
summoned to his presence, and laid before him 
all the notes and memoranda which I had 
taken of passing events, and which served as < 
sort of commentary upon the despatches which 
I had previously sent to the court of Rome. 


Sadoleti examined them himself, and promised 
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to lay them before the pope, informing me at 
the same time that his holiness had expressed 
the most unqualified approbation of my con- 
duct while in France, and would not fail to 
give me due tokens of his esteem. 

No explanation of my sudden recall was af- 
forded ; and I knew that it did not become me 
to inquire into any of the proceedings or mo- 
tives of a court where everything is transacted 
so secretly; and that day, and two or three 
others passed over without my hearing any- 
thing farther, except that my memoranda had 
given high satisfaction. On the fourth day 
after my arrival, however, Sadoleti sent for me ; 
and I found him seated in his library, with a 
serious, and I could not help thinking a melan- 
choly, expression of countenance. 

“I promised you, my young friend,’ he 
said; “to let no opportunity escape of pro- 
moting your views in life; and I have not for- 
gotten my word; I have watched your pro- 
ceedings carefully; and I felt myself justified, 


from everything I saw, in pressing your claims 
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strongly upon his holiness, and recommending 
you to him as a young man of the highest 
possible integrity, and the most profound 
secrecy and discretion. From my representa- 
tions, as well as from your own despatches, his 
holiness has conceived the very highest opinion 
of you; and having been for some time 
anxious to find a person on whom he can 
strictly rely, to undertake a mission of a pri- 
vate nature connected with his own family 
affairs, he has fixed upon you for that object, 
and brought you from Paris for the purpose. 
You are doubtless aware that in years long 
past, his holiness had a natural son named Pier 


Luigi, now Duke of Placentia, whom he loves 


33 


with the most doating fondness 
On hearing the name of Pier Luigi Farnese 
the blood forsook my cheeks, and I could feel 
my limbs tremble; for it was that of a man 
stained with every turpitude and cruelty that 
can disgrace a princely station. 
“In carving our way to fortune, Riccio,” 


said the cardinal, observing my change of 
13 
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countenance, “we are obliged sometimes to 
deal with beings whom we abhor. To this 
trial you too must be subjected. I have not 
sought it for you, merely recommending you 
strongly to the pope. He decided on the oc- 
cupation himself, and to oppose him would be 
ruinous to you and tome. Yesterday evening 
his holiness entrusted to me two sealed packets 
of the utmost importance, commanding me 
to send them by you to his son, who will in 
consequence of the contents, make you the 
confidant of his inmost thoughts. His holiness 
added, that fame, honour and riches would be 
the result to yourself.” 

I humbly expressed my sense of the car- 
dinal’s kindness; but at the same time I could 
not refrain from showing in the most guarded 
terms I could employ, the sort of horror and 
apprehension I felt at having to deal so in- 
timately with a man whose conduct had ren- 
dered him infamous throughout all Europe. 

“Your feelings are honourable and just,” 


replied my benefactor; ‘and had I not the 
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strongest confidence in your integrity and 
honour, I could not see you set forth upon 
this mission without the utmost dread. His 
holiness, however, will not bear contradiction. 
Peter Louis Farnese, I will admit, is marked 
by every crime that can sully human nature ; 
but there can be no reason why you should 
take part in his offences; and perhaps the 
example of different conduct in a young man 
of strong sense, whom he cannot venture to 
despise, may tend towards his reformation, 
Here are the packets,” continued the cardinal, 
drawing them from his eseritoire; “I am not 
aware of the nature of their contents, and only 
know that you are to be the bearer thereof, 
and must deliver them into no hands but those 
of the prince. The latter injunction was given 
to me by his holiness with a look that I shall 
never forget.—Stay a moment,’ he continued, 
as I took the packets with a low bow, as if 
I were about to retire. “ His holiness does 
not wish you to go unrecompensed; and he 


gave me this purse for you, which, to judge 
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by the weight, for I have not looked into it, 
will I think, show you that he is generous, if 
somewhat exacting.” 

Thus saying, he took from the same drawer, 
which had contained the letters, a large purple 
velvet purse, or rather sack, filled to the tassels 
and placed it in my hands. 

“ And now, adieu, Riccio,’ he added. “ Re- 
member that I look for regular communi- 
cations from you whenever occasion serves to 
write to me privately, and that in Sadoleti you 
possess a friend, who, although absent, will 
watch over your fate, and as long as he lives 
endeavour to protect and assist you.” 

The benevolent look of my venerable bene- 
factor, and the peculiar tone in which he spoke, 
mingling a sort of solemn melancholy with 
paternal affection, moved me even to tears; 
and when, bending my knee before him, I 
pressed my lips upon his hand, the warm drops 
fell upon it, and spoke my feelings better than 
any words I could have used. He too was a 


good deal moved ; and, unwilling to agitate him 
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farther, I hurried away to prepare for my im- 
mediate departure. 

The scenery through which I passed on my 
way to Placentia was very beautiful; and 
nothing could be more lovely than the effects 
of the morning and evening light; but I had 
too many things to think of, to enjoy the jour- 
ney as I otherwise might. On arriving at 
Placentia, I went straight to the palace, and 
demanded an audience of the prince, announc- 
ing that I was the bearer of letters from his 
holiness. I was shown into a very magnificent 
room; and after having waited for a moment 
I was rejoined by the attendant who had ad- 
mitted me, and who now asked for the des- 
patches which I bore. I replied that I was 
commanded to deliver them into the prince’s 
own hand alone; and after being once more 
left to my own thoughts for a minute or two, 
another servant appeared and desired that I 
would follow him. He led me through a mag- 
nificent hall, and thence by a flight of steps to 
a spacious gallery filled with exquisite paint- 


ings. <A large door at the end of this gallery 
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was thrown open by the servant; and the next 
moment I found myself in the presence of the 
famous Pier Luigi Farnese, Duke of Placentia. 
A thrill of dread and abhorrence stole over 
me, which almost deprived me of utterance ; 
and the prince fixed his keen scrutinizing eyes 
upon me, inviting me by gesture to approach 
him. Recovering myself I presented the two 
packets, stating that I had received the orders 
of his holiness to give them into no hands but 
his own; and with a courteous air he desired 
me to be seated while he read the contents. 
Cutting the silk and breaking the seal, he pro- 
ceeded to peruse the letters, his eyes straining 
on the paper with peculiar earnestness; and I 
had thus an opportunity of gazing at him with- 
out being observed. He seemed somewhat 
beyond the prime of life, and about the middle 
height. His figure was graceful and well 
formed ; but it was obvious that no effort of 
art had been spared to give as youthful an ap- 
pearance as possible, both to face and figure. 


The profusion of jetty locks which hung down 
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his neck and on his shoulders, with a curl or 
two shading a broad but not very lofty fore- 
head, were probably not the growth of his own 
head; but his eyes were certainly his own, and 
seldom have I seen a pair, the expression 
of which ever gave me so little pleasure, al- 
though they were handsome in themselves; 
large, dark and penetrating. His moustachios 
and beard were long and beautifully arranged, 
showing the form of the mouth, which was 
highly sensual; and everything that power or 
wealth could obtain had been brought to adorn 
his person. 

His countenance underwent great variations 
while he perused the first letter ; but it became 
calm as soon as he had done, and taking up 
the other he opened it likewise. I could now 
perceive that the contents referred to myself ; 
for he often raised his eyes and looked at me 
with seeming complacency. 

“Signor Riccio, you are welcome to Pla- 
centia;’ he said, when he had done. “ His 


holiness speaks of you in such a manner as to 
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secure you my regard and friendship. Nay, 
more, all my attendants shall be directed this 
day to obey your orders, and to look upon you 
as one who possesses my fullest confidence.” 

I expressed my thanks in the warmest terms 
I could employ; but I felt that my manner 
was cold and reserved. The prince did not 
seem to notice that this was the case; but 
rising, he placed a richly jewelled cap upon 
his head, and passing his arm through mine 
with the utmost familiarity, led the way to the 
door. 

“ Now, signor, my first care shall be to show 
you all the intricacies of the palace, my next, 
to take you to the apartment destined to your- 
self, and then to present you to my principal 
people.” 

With a degree of condescension, certainly 
overstrained, he conducted me through suites 
of apartments, corridors and galleries, to an 
apartment of four pieces to be appropriated to 
my use, the windows of which commanded an 


extensive view of the city, with a beautiful 
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landscape, beyond which the eye roamed to 
the very horizon.* Pier Luigi then led me 
to a wide and well furnished library, when 
having summoned all his principal attendants, 
he commanded them to obey all my wishes, and 
to remember not only that I stood high in his 
favour, but also that I possessed the entire con- 
fidence of his holiness the pope. 

I know not what the attendants thought ; but 
I could not help feeling that all this was very 
extraordinary. No explanation however, was 
given. I knew not in what capacity I was 
there, nor the object of my coming; and the 


duke speedily left me, to make my arrange- 


* Placentia or Piacenza, capital of the duchy of Parma, 
is situated south of the river Po, and was founded by the 
Normans 210 years before the Christian era. It is a large 
well built city, the cathedral presenting a noble pile of 
architecture. The streets are handsome and broad, running 
in direct lines, particularly that denominated Stradoni, 
being three thousand feet in length, and justly regarded 
as the most beautiful in Italy. Placentia contains twelve 
parochial churches and thirty-eight others, with abbeys, 
convents and a university ; the population amounts to 


twenty thousand, the clergy included. (AUTHOR ) 
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ments, after giving me a general sketch of his 
hours and habits, so that I might suit my own 
convenience in all things. I placed my faithful 
valet, who had been with me for some time, in 
one of the smaller rooms assigned me, and 
causing my baggage to be brought up, I ar- 
ranged the others according to my own taste. 
During a week, nothing took place worthy of 
record, although the profligate, cruel and faith- 
less character of the prince, as generally re- 
ported, made me expect every day, to hear or 
see something which would startle me. All 
was quiet however. He quitted his palace 
rarely, was much occupied in writing, and 
couriers were despatched every day in different 
directions. This probably, was a result of the 
communications which I had borne him from 
his father. But, still I could not help thinking, 
that the tongue of slander must have magnified 
his vices. As yet, I had seen nothing of them. 

Amongst the numerous attendants in the 
palace, all of whom were exceedingly active and 


respectful, one in particular was so obsequious 
Pp ) 
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to me, and so constant in presenting himself 
upon all occasions, that I began to suspect he 
had been set to watch and report my actions. 
As I had nothing at the time to conceal, how- 
ever, the matter passed without much more 
notice. 

On a sudden, the duke’s frequent occupation 
of writing, seemed to come to an end, and the 
whole scene in the palace was changed. Dur- 
ing the first days of my residence there, the 
names of the various visiters, who paid their 
respects, were announced ; but no one was re- 
ceived, and not a guest shared the board of the 
prince, but myself. From the moment the des- 
patches were finished however, festivity was the 
order of the day. Crowds thronged the sa- 
loons all the morning, and sumptuous banquets, 
dancing, masking, and revelry wore away the 
night. I escaped as often as I could, and both 
morning and evening, took refuge in the library, 
which was but little frequented. One morning 
early, however, while I was sitting reading the 


immortal Dante, the duke entered on tiptoe, 
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and before I was aware of his presence, touched 
me on the shoulder. 

“Hla! Signor Riccio,” he exclaimed, with a 
laugh; “so, I have detected you associating 
with the dead, instead of the living. Come, 
come, we must have no more of this! Your 
pursuits and your age, are too much at variance 
with each other. We will have no stoics in the 
eroves of Citharea. You must be one of us, 
whether you will or not. I have invited this 
night, a set of glowing spirits, to celebrate a 
monthly festival, which we hold, and you must 
be one of us. At all events, I will have you 
make the trial, if, for but one night, of whether 
it is best to live in cold asceticism, or to enjoy, 
while youth is your own. Apologies are vain, 
signor,” continued Pier Luigi, in a very meaning 
tone. “ You must become a member of our 
mysteries, and I am quite sure, that when you 
are well instructed, you will bécome a brilliant 
link in the chain of philosophic free-thinking. 
One who has read so much, can have no doubt 


that the great fundamental principle ofall action 
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is self-love ; and the only question is, whether 
we shall make ourselves subservient tools to 
the self-love of ambitious churchmen, or em- 
ploy our energies and powers for the gratifica- 
tion of our own self-love. The ignorant and 
brutal people have, it is true, been the mere 
willing instruments of the priesthood, ever since 
the days of the Egyptians and the Jews. It 
was too bad indeed, of their sarcastic masters, 
to give them onions and crocodiles for deities, 
or to claim a tenth of all the good things of 
life, for doing nothing ; but, if the asses would 
submit, who could help them 2” 

He paused ; and I could not help gazing at 
him with a look of utter astonishment, calling 
to mind that the immense revenues of his 
father, the head of the catholic church, were 
drawn forth from sources at which he so bitterly 
scoffed. 

“JT divine your thoughts Riccio,’ he con- 
tinued. ‘ You think of the race from which I 
spring, and how much it is indebted to priest- 


eraft, True, it does not do to tell the populace 
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all we know; but who can see what you and I 
have seen, and read what you and I have read, 
without being aware of the fraud of revelation 
—without looking upon the whole scheme of 
religion as a gilded fabric of imposture raised 
by cunning and ambitious men on the basis of 
popular ignorance and superstition. Man is a 
free agent. His passions were planted in his 
bosom to be indulged; and the conscience 
talked of by the priesthood, is but a bugbear 
set up to frighten the grown children and born 
idiots who form the great bulk of what is called 
society.” 

Hitherto I had been so confounded that 
I could not have replied even if he had given 
me time; but now I endeavoured to reason, 
to argue with him. I became bold in a 
cause which I knew was right. I pointed 
out to him what would be the result if the 
principles he professed were pushed to extreme. 
I tried to bring it home to him, by proving to 
him that the only safeguard of his own station, 


peace and life, was in the religion at which he 
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scoffed and the power of conscience over men’s 
actions; and I ended by assuming that he 
had only uttered the words I had lately heard 
to try me. 

He heard me with a sardonic grin, and as I 
ended, exclaimed: “ Wrong, wrong, Signor 
Riccio. You are all wrong. The principles 
I have professed I hold. My philosophy too 
is held by many more men than you are aware 
of in the same rank as myself. I do not say 
that it would do to communicate it to all men; 
but the sword we use against others we do not 
turn upon ourselves. Fear, folly and igno- 
rance, are the three grand principles by which 
human beings must be ruled; but those who 
would rule them must be free from all the 
three. However I will soon put your philo- 
sophy to the test, and see whether the philo- 
sophy of nature is not somewhat more powerful 
than the dogmas of priests, the jargon of pe- 
dants, and the sophistry of the schools. Mark 
me, Signor Riccio,’ he continued, laying his 


hand firmly on my arm, and bending a dark 
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mysterious look upon me. “ You are this night 
expected by a very august assembly. You 
must be prepared to accompany me by the 
hour of ten. Farewell till then.” 

It is hardly possible to describe the state of 
mind in which the duke left me. His heart 
was now unveiled. The secret of all his ini- 
quities was displayed; and I could easily un- 
derstand that a man, who laughed to scorn the 
very idea of conscience and of all moral and 
religious obligation, could have no hesitation at 
any step, whatever might be its turpitude. 

Where was he going to take me? What 
did he expect me to do? I knew not; and the 
idea of flight suggested itself to my mind. 

But flight was not easy of execution. I was 
surrounded by his people. I had but one ser- 
vant of my own on whom I could depend. 
To obtain horses without his knowledge would 
be difficult; and even if I escaped from the 
city it was more than probable I should be 
overtaken and assassinated by the way. Re- 


solution however returned as I reflected. 
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“JT will not fly,” I said. “ They can but 
slay me here; and they shall slay me before 
they make me abjure my religion or disgrace 
my name.” 

Thus thinking, I left the library and returned 
to my own apartments to ponder over the mat- 
ter with less chance of interruption; but I 
could draw nothing from thought. | would have 
given all I possessed for some one to consult 
with at that moment; but I knew no one in 
the city but the licentious companions of the 
duke. I had once indeed seen pass through 
the gay halls, like a spectre, speak for a mo- 
ment to the prince, and then disappear, a priest 
named Pietro, whom I had beheld at Rome 
on my last visit; but I knew nothing of him ; 
and he might be as immoral and unprincipled as 
I knew some of the other priests to be. Thus 
even if I had known where to find him I could 
not have ventured to confide in him. The 
day passed over in restless ponderings; and 
in the evening I took up a book and tried to 
read. But the mind would not be forced from 
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its own course; and throwing open the case- 
ment I gazed out over the garden. The sun 
was fast declining; and the gorgeous rays 
illumined splendidly some clouds scattered in 
the west. The air breathed mild and balmy ; 
and I descended into the gardens to enjoy the 
beauty of the evening, and a few moments of 
undisturbed repose; for my mind was in that 
state that even the noises in the palace seemed 
to fret my spirit. I retired to the most distant 
part of the luxurious grounds, where the 
oranges and the myrtles gathered thick around 
the fountains, and there seating myself on a 
bench, I listened to the murmur of the waters, 
and the twitter of the birds wearied with their 
day of sport, and the hum of the late flying 
insects, and the distant bleating of the sheep 
from the country as they were driven to fold 
for the night. All seemed to breathe repose 
but my own heart; and that seemed to watch 
in mournful restlessness for the hour of trial 
and of fate. Iheard the solemn chime of the 


cathedral clock go nine; and it seemed an 
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ominous knell sounding the departure of 
honour and of peace. It was in vain I mur- 
mured “ Never, never!” A deep depressing 
influence was upon me; and my heart sunk. 
I retrod my steps to my apartment; but as I 
entered the antechamber—the door opposite 
being open—it seemed as if a retreating foot- 
fall met my ear. The twilight however was 
dim; and I saw no one; but calling my ser- 
vant, I made him light the lamps, and when 
that was done I locked the door before I began 
to dress for the evening. Holding a light in 
my hand I advanced towards a mirror of very 
beautiful metal, beneath which was an antique 
table of lapis lazuli, when suddenly I saw 
something white lying on the dark blue slab. 
Snatching it up, I glanced at the superscription, 
and recognized in the address the hand writing 
of Cardinal Sadoleti. The first words that met 
my eyes when I tore it open were—‘ Enquire 
not, I charge, you how this gains your hand. 
Be circumspect and silent as the grave.” 

Kk 2 
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Vy The letter then went on to say :— 

| “Such a net of iniquity is woven around 
you, my worthy and ever esteemed Riccio, that 
nothing could give me hope of your escaping 
from the toils but the full confidence I enter- 
tain in the principles you have received, the 
natural inclination of your heart to virtue. I 
am filled with dread even as I write, lest 
this packet should not reach you in time 
to prove of any avail—And yet what can I 
do to save you? What can I do to aid 
you? I have nothing but counsels and exhort- 
ations to bestow. Yet let those counsels and 
exhortations avail, I beseech you, or I shall 
ever consider myself as having been accessory, 
however unwillingly, to your destruction. Every 
art, every fascination will be employed; but 
remember that the blandishments are not of 
love, but of hate; that the art is the song of 
the syren luring to death and ruin. Your in- 
tegrity, the purity of your mind and your 
heart, have rendered you odious to the duke 


and to his demoniacal crew of natural philo- 
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sophers. They are determined to corrupt or 
to destroy you. But remember Riccio, we can 
die but once. Call to mind the sufferings of 
the saints who endured every torment in the 
defence of truth, and remember also that God 
ean deliver if his own good time, and will 
reward according to his promise. 

“JT have no power to help you. Were I to 
tell the sovereign pontiff all I know, his doating 
fondness for the most infamous of men would 
convert my truth into falsehood in his eyes, and 
render him an implacable enemy both to 
you and me. Upon yourself must depend 
your fate; and that God may nerve you for the 
hour of trial, with faith, and truth, and con- 
stancy is the urgent prayer of your constant 


friend 
Banos) 
as FRANCISCO SADOLETI.” 


I cannot express the feelings with which I 
read this letter. Sadoleti’s words but increased 
the deep melancholy with which I was before 


oppressed. Yet perhaps they strengthened my 
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resolution, although their first effect was so to 
overwhelm me with the sense of impending 
danger, that I sat pondering upon his exhort- 
ations till the cathedral bell told me that the 
hour was come. Then starting from the seat 
on which I had cast myself, I destroyed the 
cardinal’s letter and hastened as fast as pos- 
sible to complete my toilet. When this was 
done, I prepared to descend to the duke’s apart- 
ments; and, as I opened the door to go out, 
one of Farnese’s attendants appeared to inform 
me that his highness was waiting my approach. 
With a great effort I cast away fear and hesi- 


tation, and went down. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


IT rounp Pier Luigi Farnese waiting in the 
saloon which he usually inhabited, and stretch- 
ing out his hand to me, with a gay smile, he 
chid me in a jesting tone for my delay. I could 
easily see that his demeanour was affected ; for 
Sadoleti’s letter had so confirmed every dread 
and suspicion which I entertained, that I 
watched the slightest variation of expression 
in the duke’s countenance with a keen and 
marking eye. Putting his arm through mine, 
he led me through a number of chambers on 


the ground-floor, with which I was unacquainted 
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till at length having come into a large hall sur- 
rounded by pillars of porphory, he walked 
straight towards the opposite wall, and suddenly 
halting, stamped his foot on a_ particular 
part of the floor. Instantly, a pannel before 
us shifted back, displaying the entrance of a 
narrow matted passage, partially illumined by 
lamps. 

“How beats the heart of Signor David 
Riccio?” exclaimed the duke, with a loud 
laugh. “Is he frightened at a little legerde- 
main, or is he prepared to accompany his prince 
joyfully, and be enrolled amongst his dearest 
friends ?” 

The courage often comes back to us in the 
moment of trial, which had abandoned us in 
the moment of contemplation. “I am _ not 
aware of anything,’ I replied, “that should 
shake my firmness. I have before seen doors 
open at your highness’s command, and I am at 
all times ready to encounter the ordinary dan- 
gers of life, when it.is needful, although in the 


present instance, I cannot perceive any peculiar 
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perils that await me. There may be such; but 
your highness knows best.” 

I gazed full in his face as I spoke; and 
Farnese not feeling comfortable under the 
scrutiny, passed the door, saying, “ Come, come.” 
Then touching the pannel, which instantly 
closed behind us, he proceeded down the pas- 
sage, and I followed him. From the declivity 
in the pavement, it was clear we were gradu- 
ally descending to some subterranean chambers 
and as we advanced, I perceived three or four 
smaller passages, branching off to the right and 
left. The main course which we pursued, ul- 
timately terminated ina narrow doorway, which 
opened on the prince touching a spring, and | 
found myself in a splendid well lighted cham- 
ber, furnished with sumptuous couches of crim- 
son satin, and having the walls, on all sides 
decorated by lofty Venetian mirrors. On clos- 
ing the door, Farnese bade me remain where 
I was until summoned, after which. he passed 
by a second door into an adjoining room. 


Abandoned thus to my own reflections, I cast 
K 3 
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an enquiring look around. Everything was 
luxurious, and well calculated to excite the 
imagination, and stimulate the passions. There 
were paintings, bronzes, and statues of white 
marble; but the subjects were all chosen from 
the most obscene parts of heathen mythology. 
After remaining alone for some time, the 
door, by which the prince had disappeared, 
was unclosed, anda valet presented himself, 
desiring me to follow him. Advancing along 
a dreary passage, I was led to a door where 
the attendant suddenly halted, and presented 
me with an embroidered scarf, which he desired 
me to bind over my eyes. I proceeded me- 
chanically to do as he required, without utter- 
ing a syllable, and I was then led onwards a 
short distance. I heard more than one door 
open and shut, and at last, I heard the buzz of 
human voices aroundme. No time for conside- 
ration was now allowed, the bandage was has- 
tily removed from my eyes; and a dazzling 
blaze of light deprived me, for the moment, of 


the power of discerning any particular objects. 
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As my sight became accustomed to the change, 
however, I beheld a scene, that filled me with 
disgust and horror. At the head of a table, 
covered with azure coloured Genoa velvet, and 
studded with silver stars, sat the duke. His 
throne was faised a few inches, and on lower 
seats to the right and left, sat twenty-four young 
men,some of whom I with difficulty remembered 
having met at the entertainments in the palace. 
I say, that it was with difficulty I recollected 
them ; for the prince and his twenty-four elect 
were dressed as Bacchanals, in close fitting, 
flesh coloured silk, with leopard skins on their 
shoulders, and vine leaves twined around their 
brows. The hall, which was of vast dimension, 
was decorated with paintings of the most ex- 
quisite execution, but representing subjects of 
the most flagrant indecency, taken from Holy 
Writ. I will not say one word more, for the 
biblical student will easily judge how the se- 
lection had been made.* 


* The Editor has felt himself bound to omit many of 
the descriptions in this scene. 
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| At the back of Farnese’s throne, was a large 

| carving of the crucifixion, the body of the 
Redeemer being represented as that of a negro, 
the countenance hideous, and moreover, sacri- 
legiously disfigured. In front of each of the 
members present, lay a small ivory crucifix, 
which, after Farnese had repeated a blasphe- 
mous harangue, was contemptuously snapped 
in two, and thrown with execrations beneath 
the table. Thus commenced the orgies of 
which I was destined to be a spectator; but 
the first thing, was to initiate me a member of 
the fraternity, as far at least, as exacting from 
me an oath of secrecy regarding all I witnessed, 
so long as the society of self-called “ Natural 
Philosophers,” should exist. 

T will not dwell upon the duke’s address to 
me on proposing the oath; but I remember 
that after a great deal of blasphemous non- 
sense, he said boldly— 

“One of our great aims in society is to 
subvert the antiquated opinions of men of 


learning like yourself, and render them bro- 
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thers of an association which fulfils the great 
end of man’s existence, by opening every door 
to every joy. All we shall ask of you this 
night, is the oath I tender, which must be taken ; 
but doubtless the lessons you will learn before 
we part, will+fit you on the next occasion of 
our meeting for full admission. into our illustri- 
ous order.” 

It may easily be supposed that I was not 
inclined, even tacitly, to encourage doctrines 
which I held in abhorrence ; and amidst frowns 
and sneers I raised my voice boldly against 
them. I became eloquent, though not na- 
turally so: and I only ceased when I saw that 
I had greatly irritated the duke, who had me 
entirely in his power. 

‘‘ Pshaw,” exclaimed Farnese, with a frown, 
the moment [I paused; “we are but wasting 
precious time. The business of the present 
hour is to seal your lips for ever, as to all you 
have and are to witness in this association. 
We administer oaths only until you are in- 


corporated one of us. Afterwards they would 
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be worse than useless. Swear, therefore, by 
the faith you now profess, never to divulge 
aught that may transpire either in word or 
deed among the brotherhood of Natural Philo- 
sophers, unless fate should ordain its dissolution. 
If that were to be the case, I should glory in 
having it known that I, Pier Luigi Farnese, 
was the supreme head of the association.” 
However abhorrent to all my feelings was 
every thing I had witnessed that night, yet, as 
the oath required did not necessarily render 
me a participator in the orgies, or bind me to 
subscribe to the doctrines of these pretended 
natural ‘philosophers, I did not hesitate to 
accede. Indeed, buried as I was in a subter- 
ranean cavern, quite at the mercy of a man 
who acknowledged no restraining principle, 
human or divine, with the ready ministers of 
his will all around him, | clearly understood 
that I had no choice but to submit or die. I 
therefore pronounced the oath readily, and the 
promptness with which I did so, seemed to 


please the duke, who rising from his throne 
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took hold of my arm, and led me out of the 
hall with his profligate companions following. 
After traversing an antechamber, a large pair 
of folding doors was thrown open before us, 
and we entered an immense room arrayed for a 
banquet. Upon massy tables, covered with 
embroidered satin cloths, and lighted in the 
most brilliant manner, were an immense number 
of gold and silver cups and dishes filled with 
rich wines and exquisite viands; but that 
which struck me most were the seats or rather 
couches composed of immense velvet cushions 
ranged on each side of the table, along the 
whole of its immense length. The mind 
might have run back for more than a thousand 
years, and imagined that the hall of some 
luxurious Greek was suddenly displayed. 
However I had no time for much contempla- 
tion. The duke laid himself down at full 
length on one of these magnificent triclinia, de- 
siring me to do the same; and all his twenty- 
four companions followed his example. But I 


remarked that each left a considerable space on 
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his couch as if the number was not yet com- 
plete. | 

“ You see,’ said Farnese to me in a low 
tone, “we do not abjure all the customs of the 
ancients, but we only select those which tend to 
ease and pleasure.” 

Then raising a jewelled gold cup full of wine, 
in his hand, he exclaimed— 

“This to pleasure and the daughters of 
Venus!” 

Before he had finished the draught a door 
on each side of the room was thrown open, 
and there poured in, attired as I must not 
attempt to describe, a bevy of the most beautiful 
girls that the eye ever beheld. The astonish- 
ment which my face expressed, called forth a 
peal of laughter from Farnese and his com- 
panions; and as soon as it was over, the duke 
turned to me, saying— 

“Come, Signor Riccio, as a stranger, you are 
entitled to select a flower from the garden. 
Make choice of one to be your companion at 


our banquet;” and seeing me hesitate, he 
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added in a low voice—* Would you insult them 
aud me?” 

There was a beautiful creature standing near 
me, dressed it is true in the Bacehanal attire 
of the rest, but whose eyes were bent upon the 
ground, and btver whose cheek I thought I 
saw something like a blush flit and pass away ; 
and I stretched out my hand to her as the least 
impudent of the shameless band. She in- 
stantly threw herself on the cushions at my 
feet. The rest were soon distributed in the 


same manner with others; and the revel com- 


menced. 
* % x se x x Ke 
% % % % % % % 


“ Jezebel! Messelina! Julia! The holy 


pontiff, Alexander VI.*, and his glorious son 


* Pope Alexander VI. was not only the father of 
Cesar Borgia, but other children, by his mistress named 
Variozza. The pontiff was himself one of the most 
profligate and wicked pontiffs that ever appeared to dis- 
grace the papal chair. His son, Borgia, to the perpe- 
tration of every other enormity, added the commission 


of innumerable murders by poison and the stiletto, hold- 
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Cesar Borgia!” shouted Farnese, raising high 
his jewelled cup; and with a shout of applause 
the toast was drank by every one but myself. 

Farnese’s eye, even while rolling in semi- 
drunken frenzy, 1 could see turned upon me 
from time to time with a quick and angry 
glance. I could well understand that my con- 
duct pleased him not; and at length he raised 
his finger sharply twice, looking at the fair 
syren by my side. She instantly started up and 
quitted the room, but returned in a few mo- 
ments, bearing two golden goblets in_ her 
hands. One she tendered to me, insisting that 
I should pledge her. I hesitated; but she 
added— 

“°Tis the least courtesy you can show. 
Drink, and I will ask you to drink no more.” 


A sort of thrill came over me, as a fearful 


ing bands of assassins in constant pay to execute his com- 
mands. He was also guilty of the murder of his eldest 
brother, Francis, whom he so disposed of in order to en- 


joy his honours and possessions. AUTHOR. 
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doubt, of what the contents of that chalice 
might be, passed across my mind; but raising 
it to my lips I said in a low tone— 

“Tf it be poison, I will drink it.” 

“ Drink—it will do you no harm;” said a 
low sweet voice ; and I drained it to the dregs. 

What it was I know not, but the flavour 
was delicious; and hardly had I set the goblet 
down, before a sort of stupor seemed to take 
possession of me. It was not sleep, but a wild 
half delirious sensation. All my senses seemed 
benumbed. ‘The scene grew dim and dizzy. 
The figures swam around like phantoms, and 
the blood seemed to flow through my veins like 
molten fire. More and more dark and obscure 
grew all things. The arm that supported me 


gave way ; and I sunk into unconsciousness. 
** * * ¥ * % 


¥ % * % * % 
I must have remained in that state for many 


hours, for when I opened my eyes the large 
wax tapers had burned down into their sockets. 
Everything was still hazy and indistinct. Sense 


and recollection seemed to come back with diff- 
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culty. But the sight of the banquet hall, the 
golden cups and dishes, and the waning lights 
at length recalled the scenes of the preceding 
night to my memory ; and I found too that a 
woman's arm supported my head. I was 
about to spring away from her in horror and 
disgust ; but as I turned my eyes, the face that 
looked down upon me was like that of an 
angel, full of tenderness and pity. At the 
same moment a warm drop fell from her 
eyes, upon my neck with a convulsive sob; and 
whatever were the feelings of her heart they 
gushed forth in a bitter flood of tears. 

I knew not what to do or what to say. I 
gazed round by the faint light, fearful there 
should be witnesses of emotion, doubtless very 
rare in that place; but the hall was deserted 
by all but ourselves, and the doors close shut. 
I spoke some soothing words, and inquired the 
cause of her deep affliction ; but after one hasty 
glance at my face, she covered her own with 
her hands, saying: “‘ You loathe me, you hate 


me, you deem me dead to every virtuous feel- 
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ing ; and yet you are im error, signor, and may 
have to bless the hour when you singled 
Marietta out from the rest ——” 

I besought her to speak more plainly, and 
with a sudden start, she raised her head, re- 
plying with wild and eager look, “ Yes, 
I will speak, and I must speak quickly too, for 
the hour of their sluggish repose, after their 
fearful orgies, will soon be over. I am no will- 
ing participator in such scenes as you have 
witnessed, signor. I am not the abandoned 
wretch I have been forced to appear. I was 
brought up in virtue and religion, by the sisters 
of St. Ursula—for, alas, I can remember no 
mother; but, hardly had I left their school, to 
return to my father’s house—a veteran soldier, 
of ample means and noble family—when this 
monster in human shape, this worse than fiend, 
Farnese, having seen me but once, and that 
accidentally in passing, caused me to be torn 
away from my home, during my father’s ab- 
sence, and borne to this den of horror and of 


eee) 
sin. 
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As the poor girl uttered these words she 
partly raised herself from the couch, and lifted 
her hands and eyes to Heaven, with an expres- 
sion of vengeance and hatred, that made my 
heart ache for her. 

“ But your father,’ I said, ina gentle and 
kindly tone, “‘ has he not ——” 

“Hush!” cried Marietta, almost sternly ; 
and then clasping her hands together, she again 
burst into a passionate flood of tears. “ He 
can no more help or save,” she continued, 
dashing away the drops. ‘The assassin’s po- 
niard has reached his heart. Unknowing, 
whether, or by whom I had been borne away, 
his lamentations and threats were loud and 
public. Though not the head of his house or 
the wealthiest of his name, yet he was too high 
to be openly injured with impunity, rich enough 
not to want the means of vengeance, if he 
could discover his injurer. They found it better 
to silence him for ever. They could not afford 
to let him live.” 


“But are you sure—quite sure?” I asked, 
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“how can you, immured here in a place from 
which there seems no outlet for such as your- 
self, how can you obtain accurate informa- 
tion ?” 

“There is no outlet indeed!” she said, in a 
bitter tone; “but ah, signor, there is an en- 
trance ; and from time to time, a well-known 
face disappears from amongst us, and a new 
face appears. We ask no questions as to where 
the one departed has gone; for there is a word 
written in every heart here, which answers— 
the grave. But the one that comes brings us 
tidings of the outward world—the gay, sun- 
shiny, happy world, we none of us can ever 
know again. Not many days ago, they brought 
in a light, idle, thoughtless girl, who lived near 
our dwelling. She was harmless and innocent, 
I do believe, but vain and frivolous. With 
tears, she told me my father’s fate—stabbed 
on his own threshold: but she told me more— 
she told me my brother—my Antonio had _ re- 


turned, after serving in the wars of Charles V.— 
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Wie returned, to find his sister lost, his father mur- 
| dered.” 

She paused for a few moments, and then 

~ added : “I questioned this new victim, as to 
what she knew of my brother’s proceedings ; 
and from the facts she stated, together with my 
knowledge of his nature and his habits, I gather 
that more guarded than my father, Antonio 
has gone warily to work, has been led to suspect 
the truth, and ——” 

“ Dare I tell you all?” she continued, after 
gazing in my face fora moment. “ Yes, yes! 
Your conduct last night, is warranty enough. 
At all events, I will risk it. You owe me life, 
and will not so ill repay me. You may aid in 
delivering me; and I trust and do believe you 
will, for if not through you, I can find no de- 
liverance but in a speedy grave.” 

‘““ May God aid me, as I aid you, in so good 
a cause,” I replied earnestly. 

“Well then, bend down your ear and listen,” 
said Marietta ; “Antonio will not let his father’s 


and his sister’s fate be long forgotten. Venge- 
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ance will have her day; but I must give him 
some assurance of the truth, and you shall do 
it for me.” 

“ But, is there any certainty,’ I asked, in a 
somewhat gloomy tone, “of my ever being 
permitted to quit this place alive ?” 

“Yes!” she answered; “now, assuredly you 
will be led hence in less than an hour. Last 
night, your fate depended upon the caprice of a 
poor broken-hearted creature like myself. You 
see that door, through which I[ passed for a 
moment, in the midst of the revel. Within, are 
golden cups and two large beakers. One of 
those flaggons is filled with deadly poison, the 
other with a liquor, which leaves the drinker 
no power over his own actions, and soon plunges 
him in a sort of delirious stupor. Those who 
are brought here for initiation, sometimes shrink 
from the horrors that they see; and then they 
taste of one cup or the other, as they are judged 
hopeful. The signal given ime by the duke, 
was to bring you the poisoned goblet; for he 
saw that your principles were not to be shaken, 
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and believed that notwithstanding your oath, you 
might betray him. I however brought the other, 
and when at length you had sunk down insensi- 
ble, I owned what I had done, and undertook, 
on peril of my life, if they would spare you till 
the next meeting, torender you at least a partial 
convert to their vices, if not to their creed.” 

I pressed my lips eagerly and warmly on her 
hand, and she smiled at me with an expression 
of joy at what she had done, which might well 
be the first look of heart-felt satisfaction that 
had visited her fair face in that sad abode. 

“ Now, mark me well, Signor Riccio,” said 
Marietta, “you must be watchful—you must 
be deceitful for a high and holy purpose. You 
must feign a willingness to listen to the doc- 
trines of these ‘ Philosophers of Nature.’ You 
must assume a desire to be convinced—nay, 
even if you were to make some enquiries as to 
when you should see again the poor being now 
beside you, it were well. ‘Thus you may escape 
the danger, till the consummation comes ; and 


it will not be long first. But, if you rashly 
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oppose the blood-stained, luxurious Farnese in 
his lair, you are lost.” 

“ But, if I am permitted to quit this subter- 
ranean den alive,’ I said, “ I will quit Placentia 
for ever.” 

sf Impossible !” she answered, with a mourn- 
ful smile. You can as soon quit Placentia, as 
I can break through these stone walls. Even, 
previous to your coming here last night, you 
could not have gone ten miles from the place 
alive; but think not, that now you will be able 
to bear such terrible secrets away with you and 
live. No,no! Mount on horseback as little 
as you can—go not far from the walls, without 
some of the duke’s friends with you, or their 
fears will destroy you. But deliverance is 
coming. And now, I have one request to make 
—one task to impose, which you can honour- 
ably perform.” 

As she spoke, she drew from beneath the 
Bacchantes wreath, which bound her beautiful 
brow, a small strip of paper, and placed it in 
my hand. “To your keeping,” she said, “I 
L 2 
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entrust my brother’s feigned name and address. 
His life is in your power; for the human tigers 
of this place fancy him still “fighting in distant 
fields. All I now ask of you, is to despatch 
the accompanying words ‘ANTONIO AUGURS 
ARIGHT, to the address written upon them, as 
soon as you can find an opportunity. They 
had better be transmitted in an envelope. An- 
tonio will immediately recognise Marietta’s 
writing. Should you betray us, you destroy 
both brother and sister; and if you do, may 
God forgive you !” 

“‘By the Redeemer I serve,’ I replied, “I 
will not betray you; and I will do what you 
desire me, should my own death be the conse- 
quence.” 

The poor girl took my hand and kissed it, 
before I could prevent her, then sprang from 
the couch, saying in a low voice, 

“Farewell. I am satisfied! I need add no 
more, I am sure, to urge you on; but, yet it is a 
satisfaction to my heart to think, that your own 


deliverance must be hastened by that which you 
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do to effect mine ; and that the very letter which 
you bear, by hurrying a catastrophe, which 
must come, may save your own soul from the 
stain of murder!” 

“Murder!” I exclaimed. “What mean you 
sweet girl—that I would stain my soul with 
murder? Never! never!” 

“ Murder, I repeat;” replied Marietta, “ay, 
murder, though you might yourself, be un- 
conscious of the deed, until after its consum- 
mation. But question me no further!—We 
learn dark secrets in this living tomb. Now 
I must leave you, for my ears, sharpened by 
fear and anguish, have caught the sounds which 
tell me that further conversation might be dan- 
gerous. Farewell—farewell.” 

Her voice faltered as she spoke, and she 
seemed inclined to linger; but, as for the last 
time, I pressed a kiss upon her beautiful hand, 
all she said was— 

«You may, every moment, expect the arrival 
of the head fiend, through whose instrumen- 


tality alone, you ean quit these gaudy dungeons 
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of iniquity. Remember—oh remember, that 
to escape death, you must assume a levity which 
is not in your heart. Once more, farewell !— 
perhaps it may not prove—for ever.” 

As she uttered the last words she glided 
away; and I was left to indulge my thoughts 
in solitude. For about twenty minutes I was 
left alone, and the last unextinguished light 
was wavering in the socket, when Pier Luigi 
Farnese at length stood before me. 

In a jesting tone the prince at once begun 
to rally me on the events of the night. I en- 
deavoured, as far as possible, to conceal my 
real feelings, and, at all events, my eager in- 
quiries regarding Marietta were not feigned. 
He would not tell me her family name, but 
promised on his princely word that I should see 
her again, and I believe that the evident interest 
I took in her, from causes he could not compre- 
hend, aided much to deceive him, and to lead 
him to believe that he held me captive by a 
stronger tie than any he had before possessed. 


A bantering conversation ensued as I was 
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reconducted by his highness to my apartment 
m the palace, which was not done without pre- 
caution; and, at the door he left me saying, 
that he should expect my attendance at the 
dinner hour. 

After attending to my toilette, my first oc- 
cupation was to seal up the narrow slip of 
paper given me by Marietta, and affix the ad- 
dress of her brother; and then cautiously 
stealing from the palace, I passed one of the 
city gates, and continued to walk for a time 
in the surrounding gardens, taking particular 
eare to observe narrowly every person who ap- 
proached, so apprehensive was I of my motions 
being watched. At length, finding myself 
completely alone, I walked on by the moat 
under the walls, and having performed one 
half the circuit of the fortifications, entered 
Placentia by a gate on the side opposite 
to that where the palace of Farnese stands. I 
then advanced by the least frequented streets 
towards that where 1 knew the residence of 


Antonio to be, and having approached unob- 
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served as near as I dared, I addressed myself 
to a common porter, to whom I consigned my 
packet, with injunctions not to deliver into any 
hands but those of the person to whom it was 
addressed. In the event of his absence the 
porter was to bring the letter back to me at 
the place where I then stood. I gave him a 
sufficient reward at once, promised him a 
further gratuity on his return, and cautioned 
him to answer no questions respecting the 
person from whom he had received his com- 
mission, except by saying that he was a total 
stranger. Those porters of Placentia are very 
dextrous in such trafic; but I determined not 
to lose sight of him, and following at a distance 
took my station behind the corner house of 
the street where Antonio resided, from which 
spot I had a full view of the entrance of the 
house. On the door being opened, some delay 
vecurred ; and then I suddenly beheld a cava- 
lero present himself, who, on receiving the 
packet, hastily broke the seal. Having in a 


moment read the few words the note contained, 
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he pressed his lips upon the paper and then 
began to converse with the bearer, whom he 
detained a considerable time, giving him money 
before he suffered him to depart. Fully satis- 
fied that I had now satisfactorily fulfilled my 
mission, I sped back to the place where the 
porter had left me; and on his return gave 
him a ducat, which was, at least, ten times 
more than he expected. I soon saw the back 
of my messenger; but I watched him out of 
sight ere I ventured to quit the spot; and 
adopting the same precautions on my return 
which I had taken in going forth, I did not 
gain the palace until near the hour of dinner. 
My absence however did not appear to have 


attracted any attention. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


For some weeks the usual routine of balls, 
festivals and maskings took place at the palace, 
his highness never once touching on the subject 
of the associated philosophers of nature. One 
night, however, after the company had with- 
drawn, the duke desired me to attend him in 
his private apartments, as he had something of 
importance for my ear. 

When he had taken his seat, I immediately 
observed that an expression of gloomy thought- 


fulness had come upon the brow of Farnese, 
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who remained in that state for some time, to 
all appearance unmindful of my presence. At 
length raising his eyes and directing towards 
me a sort of vacant stare, he said— 

“Riccio, one of my dearest associates, a very 
star among the votaries of natural philosophy, 
is no more; the steel of an assassin has drank 
his blood. It was in Milan—accursed city ! 
sacrilegiously withheld from the papal sway 
by that wily and rapacious tyrant Charles V.— 
that the deed was done.” 

He then paused awhile ; and such a succes- 
sion of horrible expressions crossed his coun- 
tenance as made me shudder for the state of 
his mind. 

“ But he shall not go unrevenged,’ he ex- 
claimed at length, “while poison, the dagger, 
and above all—gold, gold, gold! man’s deity 
and his bane, is left me to work for venge- 
ance.” Grasping my wrist as if he were al- 
most insane, the prince continued in a loud 
tone. What dost think, my Riccio? AmI 


not right to suspect Gonzaga, the governor of 
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Milan, as the prompter of this crime? Oh! 
should my surmise prove just, dearly shall he 
pay the act of treachery.” 

He paused for a moment, but I remained 
silent, as he did not seem to expect any reply, 
and I was willing to let him develop his 
schemes in his own way. 

“ Be it so,’ he continued, “ if assassination 
is to be the order of the day, it shall go hard, 
but Farnese will show his aptitude for the 
game. What think’st thou, Riccio? Read 
this paper, slipped into my hand to-night, 
which, if coming from a friendly source, de- 
serves gratitude for the warning. But if this 
comes from an enemy, hardy must he be who 
would perform the deed there menaced, and 
thus announce it before hand.” 

As he spoke, the duke drew a paper from 
his bosom, which had been thrust into his hand, 
it seems, by one of them asked visitors at the ball 
that night. It contained the following words. 

‘“ Duke of Placentia, Death has ridden his 


pale horse in*the streets of Milan, to the cost 
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of the proud and unbelieving Marquis of 
Saluzzo, thine intimate, thy partner in * * * 
Beware, Farnese, for the hand of fate is raised 
above thy head, and others as well as thyself can 
use the dagger and the poisoned chalice. No 
natural destiny awaits thee; no parent’s moan, 
no child’s lament, no friend’s mournful tear 
shall honour thy tomb. The curses that have 
followed thee through life shall be changed 
into exultation over thy grave. Repent! re- 
pent! not that even penitence can now save 
thee from speedy death; but time may be yet 
allowed thee to atone and rescue thine own 
soul from eternal perdition.” 

It is impossible to describe the feelings with 
which I read the above lines. Notwithstand- 
ing my abhorrence of the man before me, I 
could not help shuddering at the thought of 
the fate evidently prepared for him. My faith, 
my religion, taught me how dreadful, how awful 
must be his fate, if he were cut oif in the midst 


of his unheard of crimes; and in speechless 
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thunder— 


consideration. 
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Who ean, 


silent ! 


at 


Farnese dropped his uplifted hand, relin- 


horror at the thought, I gazed in his face with- 


He returned my stare with the frown of a 


demon, and then exclaimed in a voice of 


and dost thou 


too conspire against me? reptile, beware !” and 
unsheathing his dagger, he seized me by the 
throat and held the weapon over me, as if with 
an intent to stab me on the spot. 

I felt no terror; I made no motion to avoid 
the blow; or even to seize his threatening 
hand; but regarding him calmly, 1 replied— 


“ Desperate cases, my lord, require some 


a moment’s 


notice, offer sound or rational advice, or even a 
reasonable opinion on matters so momentous as 
this letter. My life I well know, is at your dis- 
posal, and I can only add that by committing the 
deed you seem to meditate, you will for ever 
sully your own reputation, and only take from 


me a life which Ido not very highly value.” 
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quished his hold upon my neck and then fall- 
ing back in the seat, fell into gloomy medita- 
tion. At length he replied— 

“‘T have been intemperate—hasty! Forgive 
me, Riccio, you are not to blame; I now de- 
mand your ‘counsel and opinion, and will listen 
to you with that consideration which I feel is 
due to the precocity of your judgment.” 

Whatsoever might be the sentiments really 
entertained by the duke towards me, I would 
not at that moment take them into considera- 
tion; nor would I suffer myself to be influ- 
enced by my knowledge of his baseness, nor by 
my recollection of his conduct towards myself. 
He asked my opinion and advice, and I was 
bound to give it honestly. 

“Your highness just now seemed to doubt 
whether this letter came from a friend or an 
enemy,’ I replied; “I have no doubt. I am 
thoroughly convinced the letter is not prompted 
by any amicable motives, but by feelings 
the very opposite. That your highness’s 


death is really meditated I feel certain, and 


ld 
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therefore every precaution is necessary to avert 
the blow. If I might advise, you would have 
every dish tasted before you partake of it ; and 
suffer no one to approach you in private, but 
those in whom you can trust upon sure grounds. 
A little reflection may enable me to point out 
more particular means of precaution; and as 
long as I am a sojourner in your house, to do 
all I can to ensure your safety, becomes my 
bounden duty. All I can farther say is, that 
if I can in any way contribute to that object, 
you may command me to the utmost of my 
ability.” 

After fixing his eyes upon me for some time, 
as if almost incredulous, Farnese asked in a 
tone of some surprise— 

“ And does Signor Riccio speak the real 
sentiments of his heart ?—Can he forget—— ” 

He paused and I replied, not forgetting that 
this was no moment to let him know how I 
abhorred his licentiousness— 

“Your highness. may have contrived to 


awaken passions in me which | once restrained ; 
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but my honour and integrity are the same as 
ever. What I have said, I mean; and I will 
rather forfeit life than fail in what I consider 
a duty to you and to myself. Your highness 
may put me to the trial when you will. Fate 
may prevent my serving or defending you as I 
could wish, but danger shall never prevent me 
making the attempt.” 

Farnese mused for some time and then an- 
swered— 

“ Let us maturely weigh these matters in 
private. Retire we to rest for the present ; and 
to-morrow we will discuss the question farther. 
At all events I have a mission to entrust to 
you, fitted for you alone, and indeed, it is con- 
nected closely with the objects which his holi- 
ness wished me to employ you in effecting 
when he sent you hither.” 

But more of that with return of day—for 
the present, Riccio, I am sick at heart, a weight 
is heavy on me. Get thee to rest and may 
sweet dreams attend thy pillow.” 


I rose from my seat impressed by feelings of 
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pity rather than of hate, and retired to my 
chamber. Instead of seeking comfort in 
slumber I retraced all the occurrences of day, 
and resolved, to do all I could to awaken the 
duke to a sense of better things, and to guard 
him against the consequences of the crimes he 
had already committed. I know not that I 
was right; for certainly no one deserved punish- 
ment more; but it was an impulse, and I 
yielded to it. 

I was hardly dressed on the following morn- 
ing, when a message from the duke commanded 
my attendance, and without a moment’s delay 
I proceeded to his chamber. His appearance 
plainly showed that little rest had been ob- 
tained during the night, for there was a worn 
and haggard expression upon his face, which 
marked the effects of wasting anxiety. Mo- 
tioning me to be seated, he proceeded to speak 
of the letter which he had shown me the night 
before, and to mention various circumstances 
which led him to conclude that the murder of 


his friend, the Marquis de Saluzzo, had been 
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instigated by Count Gonzaga, governor of 
Milan. He still affected to doubt, in some de- 
gree, his own judgment, however ; and in con- 
clusion, requested I would candidly express my 
opinion on the subject. 

That there-were some facts which certainly 
seemed to inculpate Gonzaga, could not be 
denied; but upon considering every circum- 
stance, I could not see any positive proof that 
he was the instigator of the crime; and I so 
expressed myself in answer to the duke. 

I soon found, however, that his doubts had 
been merely affected, and that he was con- 
vinced beyond all argument, even before he 
asked the question. Judge however of my 
astonishment, when after some further conver- 
sation, he said, in the most common place tone 
in the world, “I told you last night, Riccio, that 
I had a mission to be accomplished, and that 
I had singled you out as the person to whom it 
should be confided. The object of your being 
first sent to Placentia was that I might en- 


trust to you some negociations with the nobility 
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of Milan, who are discontented with the sway 
of the emperor; but I now have determined 
to confide to you the higher task of assassin- 
ating Gonzaga, who must die by your own 
hand. You will therefore prepare to visit 
Milan as soon as possible. In a few days I 
shall have well digested all my plans, which 
will render your success secure.” 

If I was thunderstruck at hearing such a 
proposal, my surprise was increased by the 
cool, deliberate manner in which it was pro- 
posed. He seemed to look for my immediate 
concurrence as a matter of course, and to re- 
gard the act contemplated as but an affair of 
ordinary and every day occurrence. 

It is impossible to describe the scene that fol- 
lowed. In fact, I was so confounded and con- 
fused that I do not remember half of what I said. 
He soon saw however that I would not under- 
take the criminal office he destined for me, and 
for a moment or two gave way to his wrath and 
scorn. But as he became violent, I became 


cool and composed; and in the end he thought 
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fit to change his tone, and appear better satis- 
fied. He even affected to be struck with my 
reasoning, and touched with a sense of the 
greatness of the crime he had meditated. 
Rising from his seat with arms folded over his 
breast, he cdntinued for a time pacing the 
chamber with disordered steps in deep medi- 
tation. At length turning towards me, he 
said in a calm tone, 

“We will manifest our contempt for dastard 
threats, and in the very teeth of danger, should 
any really exist, pursue our wonted course. 
To-morrow night, Riccio, is that appointed for 
the assembly of our brethren, the philosophers 
of nature. You must be in readiness to ac- 
company me again; and perhaps you will not 
be so unwilling, as the lovely Marietta expects 
her neophyte.” 

The name of the poor girl certainly brought 
a brighter look into my face, and without 
affording me time to make any reply, Farnese 
continued, 


“ As for the affair of Gonzaga we will think 
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more of it ~hereafter—perhaps consign it to 
less punctilious hands, and give thee, signor, 
a task to execute which shall not prove burden- 
some to thy over-squeamish conscience.” 

The last words were accompanied by a 
glance of savage irony, which made me sus- 
pect, that more was intended by them, than 
was actually expressed ; and the parting words 
of Marietta suddenly occurred to my mind. 
She had said that I might be led to commit 
assassination without being aware of the deed 
until after its completion; and I asked myself, 
if Farnese’s look of triumphant malice could 
refer to the intention of rendering me criminal 
and miserable in this manner. 

As soon as he had spoken however, the 
prince retired, leaving me to meditate over the 
obscure future, and extract some light from it, 
if I could. I now almost regretted that I had 
not affected to undertake the assassination of 
Gonzaga, and when free from the monster’s 
power, cast back the base commission in his 


teeth. I dreaded the orgie of the following 
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night; for I could see right well that I should 
be called upon to commit myself for ever to 
these philosophers of nature, as they called 
themselves, or be sacrificed to their security 
I determined to arm myself well however, and 
sell my life dearly, as my determination was 
strong to suffer no fear to make me abjure my 
faith, or join a band whose every act was in- 
famous. A great part of the day was passed 
in meditation, and the rest in writing a long 
letter to the Cardinal Sadoleti, explaining as 
far as possible my situation, and telling him 
my resolutions, that my name might remain 
unstained in case of my death. I had no 
means indeed of sending this letter at the time, 
and was consequently obliged to rely upon 
chance for its conveyance to the cardinal’s 
hand. 

The duke did not appear that day at the 
public dinner table of the palace ; and conse- 
quently I dined with a few of his principal 


officers, almost in silence; for we none of us 
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had any trust or confidence in each other. I 
was glad when night came; and, more exhausted 
with anxious thought than I had ever been 
with corporeal fatigue, I lay down to rest, not 
anticipating much sleep, and looking upon this 
night as the last which I should pass in any 
other bed than the tomb. Nevertheless I slept 
soundly and sweetly. Pleasant visions visited 
my slumbers. Happy days of youth and 
peace returned in my dreams; and the dread 
realities of my actual fate never once presented 
themselves to trouble my repose. 

At length the ominous day dawned; and I 
woke, strengthened and refreshed, to meet the 
threatening evils. No summons arriving du- 
ring the day from Farnese, who took his meals 
as on the preceding day, in his own apart- 
ments, I wiled away the hours in study, prin- 
cipally in my own room. An unusual stillness 
seemed to reign throughout the palace; and 
I easily conceived that many of the attendants 


were busy in the secret chambers below, 
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preparing for the orgies that were to follow. 
No sound of steps was heard, no busy 
tongues talking on the staircase, or in the 
halls. The sunshine seemed to sleep upon 
the marble pavements and the gay gardens ; 
and the murmur of the fountains sounded 
from afar, like the breathings of a world in 
deep repose. 

The day was drawing towards its close, the 
hour of my fate approaching. A purple light 
spread through the western sky; and the 
shadows grew long and blue, when suddenly 
a fearful noise was heard in the palace, rapid 
footsteps, voices calling, shouts, and, I thought, 
a shriek. Startled from the book I was 
reading by this unusual din, I snatched my 
rapier and dagger from the table, threw open 
the door, and rushed towards the great marble 
hall. I was crossmg the grand vestibule 
when I beheld hurrying down the great 
stair-case a young cavalier of noble look and 
splendid dress, each hand armed with a dagger 
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dropping blood. His look was full of triumph 


and excitement ; and as he came he shouted, 
“ Revenge, revenge, thou art accomplished ! 


This hand has done the deed !”’* 


* In the course of this chapter the Editor has felt him- 
self called upon to make various omissions of detached 
passages, containing descriptions of scenes, which we 
know actually happened, but which would not be tolerated 
by the public fin a work of this nature by an English 
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CHAPTER xX. 


I COMPREHENDED the whole in an _ instant. 
Farnese’s crimes had met their due reward; 
but the awful fate which had befallen him, sent 
to his dread account without one crime repented 
or atoned for, filled me with horror and I re- 
mained gazing in speechless stillness at the 
stranger as he rushed down. There was no 
one at that moment in the vestibule but myself, 
although I had seen some figures pass hurriedly 
across the lower end the moment before; anti 
the stranger advanced straight towards me, de- 
manding in a fierce tone, “ Who artthou? Art 
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thou one of the fiend companions of the dead 
monster 2?” 

“Neither his companion nor his friend,’ I 
replied, “if you speak of the Duke Farnese. 
T am one of the secretaries of Cardinal Sadoleti, 
acting here as envoy from the Pope at the 
court of the duke, much against my will, in- 
deed, for both his doctrines and his deeds I 
have ever held in abhorrence.” 

As I spoke, the discharge of two pieces of 
heavy artillery from the citadel shook the 
palace; and the stranger exclaimed with a 
joyful air, “ It is the signal, it is the signal! The 
town is in the hands of the governor of Milan. 
The day is our own!” Then turning to me, he 
added somewhat sternly, “ You have then oc- 
cupied a post, it seems, near the person of the 
polluted monster whom I have sent to his ac- 
count. You must possess much information. 
Some of it may be needful to us; and I there- 
fore command you to attend me to the council 


of the honourable men who have purged the 
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world of a wretch without parallel in the annals 
of crime.” 

He spoke in such an authoritative tone, that 
although by no means unwilling to accompany 
him and witness all that was taking place, I did 
not choose to yield unquestioning obedience to 
his haughty command. Drawing back astep or 
two, therefore, with my hand upon my sword, I 
demanded the name of the personage by whose 
orders it seemed my actions were to be con- 
trolled : 

“Tam a Pallavacini,” he replied, “and An- 
tonio is my name?” 

I looked upon the speaker for some moments 
with feelings which may be well imagined. It 
was Marietta’s brother stood before me. 

“Thus then poor Marietta,’ I exclaimed 
aloud, “thy prophecy is accomplished !” 

“ Marietta? Marietta?” said the stranger, 
gazing at me with an eager, penetrating and 
anxious look. “Of whom do you speak, Sir 
stranger ?—Of what Marietta ?” 


“Of your sister, Marietta,” I replied, “ if you 
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be that Antonio Pallavicini who some weeks 
ago received a note in her writing sent by an un- 
known hand, telling y ou, that you augured right 
regarding her fate.” 

“Tam, I am,” he answered, in a tone entirely 
changed, “Oh tell me Signor, do you know 
aught of her?” 

*“* Alas too much,” I replied. ‘“ My heart has 
never ceased, since the day I saw her, to bleed 
for one condemned to the horrors which she 
has endured with a spirit still full of virtue and 
of honour.” As I spoke the tears unbidden 
rose into my eyes; and Antonio, dropping the 
dagger, grasped my hand firmly, exclaiming, 
“So, even in the tiger’s den, has been found a 
heart to pity ruined innocence. God will bless 
thee; and I thank thee from my very soul, 
more especially if it be to thy hand that I 
owe the brief communication which showed me 
that my suspicions were not ill directed, and 
nerved me to the task I have accomplished.” 

He paused for an. instant, and then proceeded, 


‘« Private considerations must yield to those of 
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the public good. Follow me, noble friend, 
to the council; and when all is decided, we 
will retire to some private place, and I will 
nerve myself to hear whatever thou hast to tell 
of my beloved sister’s fate. Virtuous and pure 
she is in spirit I am sure, whatever may have 
befallen her. This human fiend had not power 
to pollute her soul.” 

I followed him at once to the great marble 
hall, which I found half full of people, mostly 
strangers, though several of the duke’s at- 
tendants stood bound at the lower part of the 
chamber. I soon learned, in a desultory manner, 
all the particulars of what had taken place; 
but for the sake of brevity I will merely give 
an outline of the general facts. The nobility 
and gentry of the united duchies of Parma and 
Placentia which had been bestowed by the pope 
on his natural son Pier Luigi, unable to endure 
any longer the cruelty, oppression and plunder 
of that infamous prince, entered into a con- 
spiracy for his overthrow, headed by the fami- 


lies of Pallavicini, Landi, Anguissola, and Con- 
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faloniere. Knowing that they should be unable 
to maintain themselves against the power of 
the pope without some foreign aid, they opened 
a negociation with Gonzaga, governor of Milan, 
the inveterate enemy of Farnese. The number 
of conspirators amounted to thirty-seven, 
amongst whom, the foremost in activity, deter- 
mination and thirst of vengeance was Antonio 
Pallavicini. He exacted from his associates, 
it would seem, a promise that he should be 
permitted to strike the first blow by putting 
Farnese to death with his own hand. When 
all was arranged, the leaders of the conspiracy 
proceeded to the palace with arms concealed 
under their robes, and introduced themselves one 
after another, upon the pretence of visiting the 
duke. As soon as the whole thirty-seven had 
entered, all the doors were seized, and Antonio 
Palavicini and Anguissola made their way 
direct to the private apartments of Pier Luigi, 
who had spent the whole morning in taking 
restoratives, to prepare him for the orgies of 


the night. They found him reclining on a 
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couch with various medicated liquors on a table 
beside him; and Antonio rushing forward 
plunged both his daggers into his breast, An- 
guissola finished the work of punishment; and 
at a previously arranged signal of two cannons 
discharged from the citadel, to announce that it 
also was in the hands of the conspirators, the 
governor of Milan, who had been waiting in the 
neighbourhood of Placentia with a large force, 
made himself master of the gates of the city, 
on behalf of the Emperor Charles V. That 
monarch thus obtained possession of an import- 
ant part of Italy, and punished the pope for 
suddenly withdrawing the Italian forces from 
the imperial army when actively engaged 
against the Lutherans. 

The streets of Placentia rang with acclama- 
tions, as the news of Farnese’s death spread 
through the town; and the imperial troops 
were hailed as deliverers; but the utmost con- 
fusion prevailed in the palace, were the servants 
and minions of the deceased duke, struck with 
consternation, fled from chamber to chamber, 
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in the vain endeavour to escape or conceal 
themselves. Measures were taken by the 
council of the conspirators, to arrest all who 
were supposed to have shared the confidence of 
Farnese, and to preserve the peace of the city ; 
and nearly an hour was consumed in this man- 
ner, before Antonio Pallavicini could venture 
to withdraw from the important discussions 
going on. 

A long and very painful interview then took 
place, between me and the brother of poor 
Marietta. Considering the society of the na- 
tural philosophers, as they called themselves, 
as absolutely dissolved, I informed Antonio of 
all that had taken place during the revel, at 
which I had been present; but at the same 
time, I was obliged to tell him, that I could not 
pretend to lead him to the spot where his sister 
was to be found. ‘Two of Farnese’s attendants 
however, whom I knew to be in possession of 
the secrets of the place, from having seen them 
in the apartments below, I caused to be brought 


before us. To my astonishment, however, not 
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a word could be extracted from them. Neither 
threats nor promises of reward had any effect. 
They seemed to glory in the iniquity in which 
they had shared, and laughed us to scorn, de- 
claring that as they knew they should die like 
their master, his secret should die with them. 

This state of things was truly appalling ; for 
we knew that, besides Marietta herself, a mul- 
titude of unhappy beings, who either voluntarily 
or by force, had become, as it were, the slaves 
of Farnese and his infernal crew, were concealed 
somewhere within that building, without the 
possibility of escape, and in danger of perishing 
by starvation, if speedy succour could not be 
afforded them. 

In vain we searched the whole palace, in vain 
I endeavoured to retrace the way, along which 
I had been led on the night of the last orgy. 
We could not find the stone, by stamping upon 
which Farnese had caused the doors to open ; 
nor could we be sure that we were even in the 
hall, of which it formed a part, for there were 


several exactly like each other. Antonio was 
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becoming almost frantic with rage and despair, 
and even proposed to call a council of his com- 
panions, and pull the whole palace down, when 
my own servant came hastily in search of me, 
with a note. It contained a request, that I 
would grant a short interview, on matters of 
importance, to a gentleman from Rome, without 
a moment’s delay ; and telling Antonio, that if 
he would go and consult with the rest, who 
were still sitting above in the marble hall, I 
would jom him in a moment, I hurried after 
my man to meet the stranger. 

What was my surprise, when in the visitor, 
who waited for me in the outer vestibule, I 
beheld Padre Pietro, the subdeacon of Cardinal 
Sadoleti’s chapel, whom I had once before be- 
held at Placentia, though, but for an instant. 

“Signor Riccio,” he said, the moment he be- 
held me, “ I have hurried hither from the Fran- 
ciscans, as soon as I heard that the long anti- 
cipated catastrophe had happened, to tell you, 
as you must already indeed know, that there 


are many poor creatures here, who must be de- 
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livered as speedily as possible. I am not sure 
whether you possess the secrets of the place ; 
but if not, I do, and have the master-key of 
the whole palace.” 

“Follow me—follow me, quick good father,” 
I exclaimed, without suffering either astonish- 
ment or curiosity to detain me ; “ we must lose 
no time, for the sun is already down.” 

I led him at once to Antonio, explaining to 
the worthy subdeacon by the way, that the 
gentleman he was about to see, was deeply in- 
terested in the information he could give: and 
never did I see such an ecstasy of joy, as that 
which took possession of Marietta’s brother, 
when he found that her deliverance was at 
hand. He besought the Padre to lead the way 
to the chambers I had previously visited, and 
with perfect ease and readiness, he conducted 
us to the secret door, and thence through the 
long passage to the splendid halls, where pre- 
parations had been making for that night’s 


scene of debauch, at the very moment when 
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Farnese fell before the vengeance of Marietta’s 
brother. 

Motives which every feeling heart will ap- 
preciate, made me reluctant to appear suddenly 
with her brother, before poor Marietta ; and I 
therefore desired him to seek her through the 
recesses of the place, with Padre Pietro, and 
conduct her to some peaceful asylum, while I 
waited in the banquet hall till she was gone. 
When the good father rejoined me, we pro- 
ceeded to the further task of examining the den 
of horrors and providing for its luckless in- 
mates. But I must draw a veil over all those 
enormities, which were laid bare to view, for 
many of them were of a nature too disgust- 
ingly hideous to dwell upon for a moment. 
Suffice, that it became plain, I had only been 
admitted into the very portico of the foul 
temple, into the penetralia of which we now 
entered. In the end, the scene of horror was 
purged, the best of the pictures and statues 


brought up to the light, and all the comfort 
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possible administered to the victims of lascivi- 
ous cruelty. 

Nor here, let me forget to mention an event 
that moved me much at that time. Antonio, 
of course, from the narrative of Marietta, be- 
came aware of the tender interest I had taken 
in her fate, though, perhaps she did not tell him 
all. Of an impetuous nature, and filled with 
gratitude, he determined that I should have the 
opportunity of bidding his lovely and unfor- 
tunate sister an eternal farewell; for her first 
and only request to him had been, to place her 
at once in the strictest seclusion for life. Quite 
contrary, then to my own wish, he conducted 
me two days after the death of Farnese, to the 
parlour of the Ursuline convent, the commu- 
nity of which establishment had welcomed, 
with open arms the poor girl, whose pious edu- 
cation had been given under their roof. Mari- 
etta was now dressed in deep black, with a veil 
covering her from head to foot, through which, 
however, the lovely traits of her countenance 


were still apparent. On beholding me, Mari- 
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etta cast herself into the arms of her brother, 
and, with her face buried on his bosom, ex- 
tended her hand towards me, exclaiming with 
terrible agitation : 

“Oh, Signor Riccio, leave me, I beseech 
you! Do not inflict upon me the anguish of 
beholding one, whom I cannot but love and 
honour, but who can never see me, without the 
recollection of scenes which must fill him with 
disgust, and cover me with shame.” 

Her anguish and agitation were so great, 
that all words would have been vain; and 
pressing the poor sufferer’s hand to my lips, I 
quitted the convent almost as much agitated as 


she had been. 


* * % % # * 
* * * * * * 
I must go back for a short time, as I have 
overstepped a few hours to relate my last in- 
terview with poor Marietta. After the first 
turmoil and confusion at Farnese’s palace, and 
the first agitation of my own thoughts had 
subsided, I could not but feel that the sudden 
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appearance of Cardinal Sadoleti’s subdeacon at 
such a juncture was very strange, and that his 
knowledge of the inmost recesses of Pier Lui- 
gis haunts was stranger still. As soon there- 
fore as I had a moment to spare, I made en- 
quiry after the priest, who speedily presented 
himself, and in reply to my enquiries gave me 
the following account— 

“Upon your departure from Rome, Signor 
Riccio,’ he said; “I was summoned by the 
cardinal, who made known to me the fears he 
entertained for your safety under the roof of 
such a profligate and villain as the late duke. 
His eminence was then pleased to remark that 
he placed infinite reliance on my shrewdness and 
sagacity, and he intimated a desire that I 
should assume the disguise of a layman, and 
enlist myself in the service of Farnese, promis- 
ing to obtain for me, by means which are al- 
ways to be found in Rome, such introductions 
to the prince as would make him receive me 


with open arms. I undertook the office and 


Dose if 
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assumed such a costume, that, although fre- 
quently, signor, in your presence, no suspicion 
I believe, ever entered your mind, unless it was 
upon one occasion, when to give Farnese a 
solemn warning, I put on my robes again and 
passed through his halls as a priest. Bemg 
now an old man I ran small risk of contamina- 
tion ; but to guard me against the punishment 
due to the vices with which I might be com- 
pelled to mingle, in order to act my part with 
effect, I received plenary absolution at the 
cardinal’s hands, and fortified with as notorious 
a set of documents as were ever possessed by 
an accomplished cut-throat, I travelled to Pla- 
centia, well supplied with that potent auxiliary, 
gold, to aid my views. I speedily gained a 
footing with some of the favourite creatures of 
the prince, and with very little difficulty made 
my way to his own favour. I told him I had 
seen you both in Rome and Paris, and spoke of 
you in terms of the utmost contempt, repre- 
senting you as a poor spirited, narrow-minded 


being, totally unworthy of the companionship 
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of the liberal and enlightened. This conduct 
was adopted in consequence of hints which had 
reached me of your cold and decorous bearing 
having provoked the licentious prince, and led 
him to swear that he would either bring you 
over to his own atheistical doctrines, and 
plunge you to the lips in licentiousness, or con- 
sign you to the grave. My arts prevailed, and 
I obtained the task which I sought, namely, 
that of watching all your actions, which enabled 
me to favour your sending off letters to Rome, 
which otherwise would have been stopped. 

“To the cardinal I regularly remitted ac- 
counts of all that took place and having an- 
nounced to his eminence the prince’s determi- 
nation of compelling you to join the orgies of 
his philosophers of nature, I just received his 
reply, in time to deposit a letter from him in 
your sleeping chamber before you went. One 
other fact I may mention to show you all you 
have escaped. 

“It was debated in my presence by Farnese 


and his philosophic band, whether in case you 
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did not assent to join their association, it might 
not be better, instead of putting you to death 
at once, to send you back to Rome laden with 
presents and commendatory letters, putting 
you under the especial superintendence of Ber- 
nardino the poisoner, and instructing him to 
contrive that Cardinal Sadoleti should receive 
from your hands a draught which should de- 
stroy him, thus dooming you to become his in- 
nocent assassin, and probably consigning you to 
public execution for a premeditated murder.” 

The enigmatical words uttered by Marietta at 
the termination of our first interview were now 
explained, and I could not but shudder on con- 
templating the horrors whereby I had been 
surrounded. 

“My knowledge however of the treachery 
intended,” added Padre Pietro, “ would have 
frustrated this infernal plot; but, on the other 
hand, no earthly power could have saved you 
from being called upon to join Farnese’s atheisti- 
cal band on this-very night indeed, save the for- 


tunate though tragic event which terminated 
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the career of the most consummate villain that 
ever appeared on earth.” 

Such was the account of Padre Pietro, and 
I afterwards found that it was strictly accurate. 

It is of the rarest occurrence that a human 
being is found unblessed by one solitary ray of 
light. Nevertheless I am compelled to view 
the character of Pier Luigi Farnese as one 
utterly destitute of any redeeming quality. I 
recollect all that I myself have seen, I recall 
all that others have ever said or written of him, 
and I find not one bright spot on which the 


mind can rest with pleasure or in peace. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


ACCOMPANIED by Padre Pietro I journeyed 
back to Rome, where I was welcomed with 
tears of joy by my guardian angel, Cardinal 
Sadoleti, through whose watchful care alone I 
had escaped the deep snares laid to effect my 
ruin. 

My arrival having been notified to his holi- 
ness Paul III., such was the doting fond- 
ness he entertained towards the memory of his 
profligate child, that Sadoleti’s softened repe- 
tition of what I had: told him, was not deemed 


sufficient, and his eminence was instructed to 
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conduct me to his presence. Previous to my 
audience I received from the cardinal a great 
many instructions regarding what I was to say. 
Sadoleti was a very good man, but he had no- 
thing of the old Roman about him; and he 
was exceedingly afraid of the head of the 
church. Thus his directions were to withhold 
a great part of the truth, and so to colour the 
details I gave, that, if they were not actually 
false themselves, they were at all events tanta- 
mount to falsehoods. He showed me indeed 
that if I were to paint Pier Luigi to his father 
in the light he justly deserved, I should not 
only destroy all my own prospects in life, but 
very likely shorten my existence itself. Ac- 
companied by the cardinal, I was introduced 
at the hour appointed into the private cabinet 
of the pope, whose whole appearance displayed 
the deepest melancholy. Our painful inter- 
view lasted for more than two hours, during 
which, however repugnant to my nature, I was 
compelled to recapitulate a string of the most 


glaring untruths, which had been dictated to 
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me. The pope was frequently moved to tears ; 
and, I will confess, a feeling of compassion for 
the ‘distress of the doting old man somewhat 
softened the bitterness of my task. In the end 
he gave me his blessing and let me depart, 
saying, that his son had written to him highly 
in my praise, which was certainly more than I 
had expected. 

For a short time after this interview, I en- 
joyed a period of ease and relaxation, which 
was a great refreshment to my mind, jaded as 
it had been by the harassing scenes through 
which I had lately passed. I visited each day 
several of those never ending objects of interest 
which Rome contains. I passed the evenings ge- 
nerally in conversation with Sadoleti, in whose 
house I[ was still a favoured guest; and some- 
times the moments flew in discussions upon 
diplomacy, which opened my eyes to a number 
of political secrets I had never even dreamed 
of, sometimes in the examination of curious 
old manuscripts.of papyrus or vellum. Thus 


passed the time pleasantly enough, till one day 
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suddenly, the idea of visiting Turin, my native 
city, flashed across my mind; and from that 
moment I was uneasily anxious to set off. I 
determined on the very following morning to 
ask the cardinal’s permission to absent myself 
for a few weeks ; and after having breakfasted 
in my own room I sent to request an audience. 
The answer was that he was going to see the 
pope, but that he would receive me as soon as he 
returned ; and, at the end of about three hours, 
I was summoned to his presence. What was 
my chagrin and disappomtment when his first 
words informed me that I must make instant 
preparation to return to the court of France. 
It was very bitter, although Sadoleti spoke of 
my mission as one of the highest honour, as- 
suring me that I was to be the sole political 
confidant of his holiness at that court. I might 
indeed pass through Turin on my way ; but 
I was forbidden strictly to pause at any place 
for more than a day; and the route by Coni, 
it was hinted, would be preferred to any other 
that I could take. 
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When first I had quitted my native city a 
melancholy sort of presentiment had taken pos- 
session of my mind that I should never behold 
it again; and it now returned with full force, 
when the cardinal quietly observed, 

“If you find it impossible to pass by Coni 
on account of dangers at Alexandria or Genoa, 
you must proceed by Ferara and Verona. No 
time however must be lost; for we are already 
late in the year, and the snow storms will soon 
come on.” 

I know not why, but the very idea of again 
quitting Italy was painful to me. I felt as if 
I were about to quit it never to return; and 
the same impression remains even now. It 
may be a foolish vapour of fancy; but it seems 
as if I had uttered my last adieu to my beau- 
tiful native land. 

However there was no choice. I was forced 
to go, or to resign all chance of preferment ; 
and I made my preparations with all speed. 
The day preceding that fixed for my departure 


I was admitted to a private audience of the 
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sovereign pontiff, and received from him a 
number of instructions in cipher together with 
the key. He added various verbal di- 
rections of too delicate a nature even to be 
committed to the most secret mode of writing ; 
and he not only furnished me with his blessing, 
but with pecuniary supplies of unusual libe- 
rality. 

My leave-taking of Cardinal Sadoleti how- 
ever was of a far more painful kind. His 
advanced period of life hardly left a hope that 
I should ever behold him more. He felt it as 
well as myself; and he spoke to me long and 
earnestly on my future conduct, giving me 
what he called his final counsels on this side 
of the grave. He added some very beautiful 
and valuable presents, and a small circular 
gold box containing a consecrated wafer, 
which, by his episcopal power he authorised 
me to swallow in any moment of extreme 
peril, thus administering to myself the Sacred 
Host. 


Early on the following morning I set out 
n 2 
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“ Hi from Rome, and following the injunctions I 
q had received, I paused no where, except to 
4 sleep, till l reached the foot of the Alps. Here 
| I had to hire mules and guides; and people 
shook their heads, remarking that I was very 
late in the season, so that it was with difficulty 
I obtained what I wanted, even at an extra- 
vagant rate of payment. I promised a farther 
gratuity to the two men who were to accom- 
pany me, if they used their best exertions to 
render the journey as rapid as possible; and 
certainly they did so, though I believe that 
it was their own apprehension of danger on 
the road which made them display so much 
activity. We set out on our mules before day- 
light, and had accomplished a considerable 
portion of the ascent before one o'clock, with- 
out any event having taken place to occasion 
alarm in my mind. The poor beasts were 
tired ; but still the guides urged them on more 
vehemently than ever; and I remarked that 
very frequently the two men exchanged what 


seemed significant sentences together in their 
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own patois. Till nearly midday the sun had 
shone brightly, though the air was very cold ; 
but towards noon a curious sort of haziness 
spread over the sky; and without feeling a 
breath of air, I could hear a kind of bellowing, 
like gusts of ‘wind amongst the gorges of the 
mountains. Somewhatuneasy, I pushed my beast 
forward till I was on a line with the two guides, 
in order to ask them if there was any danger. 
But their faces gave answer sufficient, for they 
were both as pale as death. I always like to 
know the worst, and consequently began to 
question them as to the nature of the peril 
which they both so evidently foresaw. Men 
in such cases however are generally very la- 
conic; and the only answer I could get was, 
« A snow-storm or something worse.” 

Still we hurried our pace, the poor beasts 
even seeming to anticipate the danger and to 
use their best exertions to get on. But all our 
speed was insufficient. Within half an hour, 
the winds, which we had heard howling ata 


distance, began to sweep through the chasms 
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of the mountains, sometimes whistling and 
yelling like fiends, sometimes roaring with a 
noise fit to wake the dead. The haziness 
which had come over the sky grew heavier 
and thicker every moment, though a sort of 
lurid light continued to stream from under- 
neath. Owing, I suppose, to the channels 
afforded by the mountain gorges, the hurricane 
seemed to pour from the four quarters of the 
compass at once. The heavens became blacker 
and blacker; and at length the dreaded 
snow began to fall thick and in enormous 
flakes. | 

One of the guides stopped suddenly, ex- 
claiming, “It is all over. Jesu, have mercy 
upon us!” 

“ Amen, amen!” cried the other man. 

It may be well supposed I joined in the 
prayer; but I eagerly urged the men to go 
forward in search of some place of refuge, ex- 
claiming, “Let not your courage fail, my 
friends. The will of God is inscrutable; but 


his mercy is unbounded ; and he often provides 
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a means of escape in the utmost peril for those 
who put their trust in him.” 

We struggled on against the wind and snow, 
but so dense was the fleecy shower which the 
wind whirled round us, that we were almost 
blinded, and the animals could hardly be induced 
to proceed. The last ray of hope was nearly 
extinguished in my heart, when suddenly the 
snow ceased to fall; but it was succeeded by a 
phenomenon which I have never seen described. 
A rattling and roaring din was heard as if the 
rocks broken into splinters, were rushing into 
the bottom of the valley ; and at the same mo- 
ment I was almost dashed from my mule by a 
hailstone of the size of an egg. The air was 
nearly as dark as night; and the large lumps 
of ice came down as if they had been dis- 
charged from military engines, lacerating and 
bruising us as they fell. But the mules put 
down their heads and flattened their ears, rush- 
ing on up the precipitous path with a kind of 
instinct, till at length, to my heart-felt joy, I 


beheld a large sort of fissure in the rock with 
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a projecting shelf above it, on the right 
hand of the road, into which my poor beast 
rushed for shelter, almost dashing me against 
the edge of the crag. The guides sprang to 
the ground, dropped on their knees, and offered 
up prayers and thanksgivings. But the shower 
of ice increased rather than diminished; the 
tempest roared more hideously than ever; and 
it really seemed as if the day of doom had 
overtaken us. Suddenly a crash resounded 
through the air louder than a hundred pieces 
of artillery. The ground seemed to rock be- 
neath us; and I felt as if almost bereft of my 
senses, leaning against the rock, and closing my 
eyes to escape the sight of the awful visitation 
which seemed likely to follow. 

Judge of my relief on hearing one of the 
guides exclaim, “ Thank God it has taken the 
other way. Weare not yet quit,” he added, 
“for there may be more come down;” and al- 
most as he spoke another and another crash 
succeeded, the last of which so shook the loose 


stones on which I was standing as to throw me 


py 
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to the ground, where burying my eyes in my 
hands I remained uttering disjointed prayers to 
the throne of mercy. 

Suddenly what seemed a perfect calm suc- 
ceeded, though the hail still continued to fall, 
but it was now mingled with rain; and looking 
up I enquired if the danger was over. 

“The worst of it,” answered one of the 
guides, in a less joyful tone than I had ex- 
pected, “for that last crash was the great 
avalanche ; and it has gone down behind us 
The others were but snowballs. We shall do 
well enough if the snow storm does not come on 
again ; but we had better wait and see, for we 
cannot be better than here. And now let us 
feed the mules.” 

This was accordingly done; and opening ail 
the stores I had brought with me, I shared a 
part of my provisions and wine with my two 
companions, who soon, under the exhilarating 
influence of the grape, began to recover all their 
good spirits. 

When the hail ceased a little, the elder of the 
Nd 
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two guides ventured out to examine the path 
before us, and was absent for somewhat more 
than half an hour; but when he returned his 
face exhibited no very cheering aspect. He 
told us that the storm had brought ruin and de- 
struction everywhere; that a great part of the 
path had been carried:away ; that if the first fall 
of rocks and snow, which had detached itself 
from the mountains above, had but come two 
hundred yards farther to the south, ‘we must all 
have been buried alive ; and finally that it would 
be madness to attempt to go forward with night 
coming on apace. It was determined therefore 
to remain where we were, as we were sheltered 
at all events from snow and hail, and had plenty 
of wine and other provisions, and what between 
the mules, their saddles and the loose fragments 
of rock, could contrive to form a sort of screen 
against the cold wind. The guides undertook 
to watch alternately during the night lest the 
snow should come on and block us up in the 
chasm ; and after doing the best we could to 


make ourselves comfortable, I repeated my 
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nightly prayers, wrapped myself up in a large 
cloak which I had kept under the mule’s 
saddle, and lay down to rest in the most shel- 
tered nook I could find. Strange how the body 
accommodates itself to circumstances! I slept as 
quietly as if I had been in my bed, and did not 
wake till the whole scene was bright with the rays 
of the rismg sun. We now determined to lose 
no time, but saddling our riding mules and load- 
ing the beasts of burden, we sallied forth at once. 
Merciful Heaven, what ascene of wreck and 
confusion presented itself! But it is impossible 
to describe it. Rocks had been torn up; large 
masses carried down into the valley. The 
stream was choked ; immense piles of ice and 
snow blocked up the gorge below us in one 
part; large trees were seen with their roots in 
the air; and everything I beheld served to 
show me that an avalanche was something more 
than the mere fall of a detached mass of snow 
sufficient to cover a farm or a hamlet. 
| As we advanced, the sky from time to time 


became clouded and somewhat hazy ; and I do 
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believe the slightest mountain mist would at 
that moment have terrified us with the idea of 
a fresh storm. At length, however, to my un- 
speakable joy, I beheld one of those small inns 
which the French call Herberges situated as it 
seemed to me at the highest point of the pass. 
It was a miserable place enough when we got 
there, and the cottages round were still poorer ; 
but to me it seemed a Heaven of repose and 
safety, and my guides, full of joy and pride— 
for men are sometimes as proud of having 
escaped dangers as of having overcome diffi- 
culties—began to enquire into the effects of the 
storm in that neighbourhood, and tell the perils 
we had ourselves encountered. I had been 
obliged, before ascending the mountains, to pro- 
claim myself an envoy from the pope to the 
court of France, in order to obtain guides at 
all; and the good men did not fail at the little 
inn to make the most of my dignity. Our 
personal safety was stated solely to result from 
my being delegated to represent the interests of 


the Holy See, which circumstance alone could 
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have secured such a favourable interposition of 
Heaven, as had been manifest in our escape. 

I ascertained with delight, that no recur- 
rence of the tempest was apprehended by the 
inhabitants of the little hamlet, and that if ex- 
pedition was an object, I might, by starting at 
earliest dawn the following day, reach, before 
nightfall, the base of the Alps, on the territory 
of France. Glad that my guides should have 
an opportunity of enjoying themselves, I gave 
my orders for the following morning, and 
throwing down a handful of small coin, desired 
the inhabitants of this desolate abode to make 
merry in honour of our safe arrival; and after 
a frugal supper retired to bed. 

My liberality did not tend to help me to 
repose; for on lying down upon the miserable 
pallet provided for the favoured traveller, my 
ears were assailed by such peals of revelry 
from the neighbouring chamber, that it was 
long ere I could close my eyes. 

At length, however, sleep took full posses- 


sion over my senses. I became deaf to noisy 
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merriment, forgot past dangers, and only woke 
to obey the call of my guides, who were in 
readiness to go on at an early hour. Although 
the weather was somewhat gloomy, nothing 
unpleasant occurred during this day’s journey ; 
and to my infinite joy, as the grey tinge of 
twilight was speading over the scene, I could 
discern at no great distance a considerable 
village, and a soft and cultivated country be- 
yond. 

On reaching the inn, at the base of the 
mountain, we were welcomed with loud grati- 
fications by a crowd of travellers and their 
guides, who were collected there awaiting the 
appearance of a more settled state of weather, 
as the commencement of the snow-storms and 
subsequent avalanche had been reported from the 
country above ; and in consequence there was 
not a conductor who could be prevailed upon 
to venture, before the sky grew clear, however 
large the recompense offered. 

Having no further occasion for my guides, I 


remunerated them well for all they had under- 
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gone; and sat down to an excellent supper 
dressed in the French mode. 

As I was ruminating an hour or two after, 
on the best mode of pursuing my journey, I 
heard a tapping at the door, and one of my late 
guides presented himself to inform me that a 
carrier with 4 horse litter was then preparing 
to return to Avignon, and that if I should 
think fit to avail myself of the opportunity, he 
would bring in the carrier and his man. Al- 
though somewhat fatigued, any thing tending 
to expedite my journey was extremely accept- 
able. A bargain was struck; my packages 
were speedily charged, and I was once more 
upon my way, ere another hour was over. Such 
a variety of recollections now rose m succession 
to my mind, that for two or three hours I paid 
no attention whatsoever to the road we were 
pursuing. On the sudden appearance of the 
moon from behind a cloud however, I opened 
the curtains and looked out, when instead of 
seeing a country becoming every mile more 


and more open and cultivated, I found that the 
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litter was slowly proceeding through roads 
| almost impassable, and darkened by the over- 
| hanging rocks that skirted either side, and 
gloomy woods. 

This seemed to me very extraordinary, as I 
had before passed the Alps nearly at the same 
spot, and recollected well enough that in less 
than two hours from the base of the hills we 
got into a plain country. I perceived too, that 
there were four men with the horses and mules ; 
and desiring them to halt I asked for some ex- 
planation. With the utmost apparent frankness 
they assured me that they had chosen that road, 
though somewhat rougher, merely to save time ; 
and although I still had my doubts and appre- 
hensions, [ had no resource as they were four 
to one, and [ knew not the country. I let 
them drive on therefore, resolving to watch 
everything that occurred ; but my suspense did 
not last long, for about half an hour afterwards, 
suddenly turning to the right, the litter was 
carried under a ruinous archway, and I could 


see very extensive walls apparently much dilapi- 
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dated, stretching along before me in the moon- 
light. It was now clear enough I was in the 
hands of a band of Savoyard robbers; and I 
contemplated with no great pleasure being 
stripped of everything I had with me, and 
perhaps forced to pay a large ransom into the 
bargain. Reproach or remonstrance I knew 
to be in vain; and doing exactly as I was told 
by my captors, 1 walked before them into a 
large room, the windows of which had plenty 
of iron bars, where I was furnished with a 
lamp and some cold provisions. The only bed 
was a sort of rug on the floor in a recess be- 
hind some ragged tapestry ; and, having pointed 
out this sumptuous accommodation to me with 
a grin, the rogues left me to my meditations, 
taking care to fasten the door behind them. 

I comforted myself as best I might, by think- 
ing that as their object could only be to 
plunder, I had plenty to satisfy their eupidity ; 
for besides all that I had with me, I had sent 
forward my servant by sea with a great deal of 


money and various valuable articles to wait 
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for me at Lyons, so that I could soon proeure 
a ransom if it were demanded. My official 
station too afforded me some comfort; for I 
thought they would never dream of murdering 
the Pope’s envoy. Nevertheless I slept but 
little, and was early afoot on the following 
morning. Soon after, one of the worthy ma- 
rauders paid me a visit, much better dressed 
than the fellows who had brought me thither, 
and civil enough in his manner. I found how- 
ever, in the course of conversation that he was 
only an inferior officer of the band, the two 
chiefs of which were absent upon some ex- 
pedition, but were expected to return every hour. 
He asked me a good many questions which I an- 
swered vaguely, and put some to him in return, 
obtaining replies hardly more satisfactory than 
those which I gave to him. I wished very 
much to conclude something about my libera- 
tion ; but he said he was not authorised to act; 
and with this answer I was obliged to content 
myself. I was well treated and well fed; but 


two long days elapsed without the appearance 
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of either of the captains; and it was not till 
noon of the third day that J was informed one of 
them had returned. He soon after paid me a 
visit ; and I was a good deal surprised both by 
his appearance and his demeanour. He was 
handsomely dressed, frank, merry, and polished 
in manners, with a frame of tremendous power, 
and by no means a bad countenance. Plunder, 
plunder, however was still the burden of his 
song. He asked mea great number of ques- 
tions, demanding my pass, which I gave him, 
and which I may remark was drawn out, as is 
very common with diplomatic agents, in a dif- 
ferent name from my own. He also desired 
me to give him an exact account of all that 
was contained in my mails and valises, which, 
to my surprise, he informed me had not been 
opened. I luckily could give him an inventory 
which I had in my pocket; and I told him 
that the whole was completely at his service, 
provided he would but set me at liberty, and 
give me a few pieces to carry me on my road 


to Paris. At the same time I offered to take 
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the most solemn oath that I would never set 
any enquiry on foot concerning him or his 
companions, but would suffer the matter to 
pass as if it had never occurred. He seemed 
perfectly satisfied with my candour, and more 
than satisfied at the amount of gold and jewels 
he would find in the baggage, for on reading 
the inventory he gave a sort of whistle of de- 
light, and told me at once that, if he found the 
sum tally with the statement, I should be set at 
liberty without farther delay. I instantly put 
my keys in his hands, and told him to go and 
satisfy himself. But he made no haste to re- 
turn; and after waiting in great anxiety for 
two hours, I called through the door to one of 
the men whom I heard passing, to know why 
I was not set at liberty as had been promised. 
The man came in laughing, but told me to 
make myself easy, for the captain, before he 
got drunk, had examined my baggage, found 
everything right, and swore I should be set 
free. He had then, it seems, called for wine to 


rejoice over the acquisition of so much booty ; 
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and he never ceased to quaff the juice of the 
grape, till he was stretched upon the floor, in a 
state of beastly drunkenness, from which he 
was not likely to recover for several hours. 

I was very much provoked ; but little dream- 
ing what the delay was destined to produce, I 
resigned myself to my fate, and, as soon as 
night fell, cast myself down on my rug to 
sleep. My slumber was profound for several 
hours ; but, at length, a disagreeable sensation 
woke me, and opening my eyes, was fain to 
turn them away suddenly from the glare of a 
torch close to my face. It was removed in- 
stantly however, and half asleep, half awake, I 
heard the door closed and bolted, and turned 
round to seek slumber again. arly the next 
morning, I was roused by two rufhanly fellows, 
whom I had never before seen, who told me to 
get up, dress myself, and follow them. I did 
as I was ordered, not knowing what was to 
come next, having some hope indeed, that they 
were come to set me at liberty ; but I did not 


like their countenances at all. Their proceed- 
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ings were still more disagreeable, for while one 
went before me with a lighted lamp, the other 
followed with a drawn stiletto in his hand, which 
I fancied every minute, might find its way into 
my shoulder. In this manner, we advanced 
through several long, dark passages, passed 
under a narrow Gothic arch, descended nume- 
rous flights of steps, and at length entered a 
dungeon, the horrors of which I will not attempt 
to depict. In one corner, was a stone bench 
fixed into the wall, and I was directed to take 
my seat upon it. The moment I had done so, 
the two fellows, with such extraordinary dex- 
terity, that it was accomplished before I knew 
what they were doing, fastened a broad iron 
bracelet round my left wrist, and attached it by 
some contrivance, to a heavy iron ring above 
my head. The attitude put me into torture, 
after it had continued a single minute, and I 
remonstrated loudly. But the two men only 
laughed, pointing to a pitcher of water and a 
lump of bread on the stone seat beside me, and 


left me in utter darkness. The horrors of my 
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situation seemed now complete; but, I speedily 
found that there were four footed tenants of the 
dungeon ; for not two minutes had passed, after 
the villains had left me, ere I heard something 
gnawing the bread. Fearful that it should be 
dragged to the ground, where I could never 
have reached it, I stretched out my hand and 
seized the crust, but did not make myself mas- 
ter of it without a struggle, for the rat kept his 
hold for an instant, and then inflicted a severe 
bite upon my hand. I placed the bread safely 
in my bosom, however, and drank some of the 
water. At first, 1 had no inclination to eat ; 
but time passed on, and I had reason to be 
glad I had saved my crust; for not less than 
twelve or fourteen hours passed, I am sure, 
without any one visiting the dungeon. At 
length, however, I heard footsteps. The bars 
were unfastened, the door opened, and with 
dazzled eyes, for I had been in perfect dark- 
ness, I saw a tall gaunt figure enter, bearing a 
‘lazing torch. Another followed, carrying a 


small table, a stool, and a basket; and accord- 
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ing to the commands of the man with the torch, 
his companion placed the table and the stool 
just opposite to me, and set down a flagon of 
wine, and a drinking cup on the former. When 
this wasd one, and the torch placed in a bracket 
against the wall, the attendant who had carried 
the provisions, retired, but without closing the 
door. My eyes, being by this time able to 
endure the light, I began to scan the features 
of my visitor, whose face seemed in some de- 
eree familiar to me, and seating himself on the 
stool, he gazed at me in return with a fierce 
and scornful look. 

“Well, Signor Riccio,” he said at length, 
“vou have not escaped me, though fortune 
seemed willing to favour you, and would have 
done so, but for the boosing qualities of my 
good comrade. Your fraudulent pass, with a 
false name, only served to awaken my suspi- 
cions. I was resolved to see who it was, they 
were going to liberate, and what was my joy 


last night, when I held the torch to your face, 
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to see the execrated viper I had got in my 
power.” 

The man’s words astonished me, even more 
than they terrified me; and, as calmly as I 
could, I begged to know what offence I had 
committed against him. 

“ You shall hear, in few words,” he an- 
swered. ‘“ Were you not the favoured com- 
panion of Pier Luigi, Duke of Placentia ? 
Did he not load you with caresses and kind- 
ness? Did you notrequite him with the basest 
ingratitude, spurn his friendship, and aid in be- 
traying him to his murderers. Ah, had my 
advice been followed, you would have had no 
opportunity of doing so, for on that first night, 
when you showed the serpent’s fang, you should 
have been made foed for worms. You have 
seen me more than once, though you seem to 
forget me; but you have heard of Bernardino, 
and that is not a name easily forgotten. I 
have escaped the slaughter of the noble duke’s 
friends. I have got you by a blessed accident 
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in my power, and, therefore, Signor Riccio, 
prepare for death.” 

I would fain have argued with him, but he 
waived his hand, exclaiming: “ Peace, peace, 
Bernardino, the poisoner, never spared yet. 
So far however, I will have compassion. 
Some prefer one sort of death, some another. 
You shall have your choice. The edge of my 
dagger is sharp, and its work is speedy. Here 
is a drug in this little box, not less quick. 
Choose which you will, and never let people 
say Iam not merciful. Come, drink a cup of 
wine, to give you courage for the choice.— 
What, you think it may be poisoned? I will 
drink one first ;’ and he tossed off that which 
he had just poured out, and then handed me 
another. 

I refused to drink, but endeavoured to per- 
suade him that I had had no share in endea- 
vouring to bring about Farnese’s death. He 
only scoffed at me, however, saying: “'This 
is a cold place, signor, for long explanations. 


Your time is at an end. Choose at once, be- 
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tween the drug and the steel, for I will wait no 
longer.” 

A shuddering, which I could not repress, 
took possession of me; but I answered in fal- 
tering accents : 

“The dagger! Yet, I beseech you, allow 
me five minutes to pray to my Redeemer, at 
the hour of death.” 

“Take thy five minutes, driveller,’ replied 
the brute; “but, say what sign you will give, 
when your empty prayers are at an end?” 

“Twill say, Jesu receive my spirit ;” I re- 
plied, and taking the consecrated wafer which 
Cardinal Sadoleti had given me, I swallowed 
it with a devout prayer. Who can tell the 
horror of those moments, as I found the time 
approaching when I must speak the fatal 
words? I saw him remove the table and the 
stool that he might strike me the more easily. 
I saw him draw his dagger from the sheath 
and look along the edge, and then he took a 
turn up and down the dungeon, as if to occupy 
the last short moment. 

0 2 
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There was no use of prolonging the torture ; 
and closing my eyes, I exclaimed as firmly as I 
could— 

“ Jesu, receive my spirit !” 

A sickness like that of death took posses- 
sion of me; but at that awful moment I sud- 
denly heard a shrill voice exclaim, almost in a 
shriek— 

“Perish, monster! Hell has waited for thee 
too long !” 

I knew not what it could mean. I felt no 
wound. The voice was not that of my enemy ; 
and opening my eyes I gazed anxiously around. 
The murderer was reeling towards me like a 
drunken man, with the dagger raised in his 
hand, but the blood flowing in torrents from a 
wound in his side, while in the dim obscurity 
of the farther part of the dungeon I saw a 
female figure gliding after him like a pursuing 
fury. So bitter and resolute was his animosity 
against me, that he would fain have stabbed me 
even then; but although I had the use only of 


my right hand, I contrived to push him aside, 
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and he fell on the ground with convulsive 
heavings, which soon terminated in everlasting 
stillness. After gazing at him for a moment, 
the woman snatched a bunch of keys from 
the dead man’s girdle, and approaching me in 
profound silence, she contrived to free my arm 
from the manacle. I would fain have expressed 
my gratitude; but she stopped me at the first 
word, saying in a low dull tone— 

“ Peace! this is not the season !” 

She then pointed to the wine, and bade me 
take some, which I did right willingly, for I 
felt quite benumbed. She too filled the cup 
and drained it; and then, with a look of 
strange hesitation and abhorrence, approached 
the dead body, and took from it some of the 
weapons and, what I suppose to have been, 
packets of various poisons. 

Then moving to the door of the dungeon, 
she beckoned me to follow, took up a lamp 
which stood outside, and fastened the door 
with its usual bolts and bars. When this was 


done she led me along the various passages 
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and flights of steps until she reached the 
inhabited part of the ruin. 

Without any apparent fear she entered an 
apartment, with which she appeared familiar, 
and then addressed me in a low tone of voice, 
saying : 

“We will now proceed to the spot where 
all your baggage is deposited. Nothing has 
yet been removed, and you may possess your- 
self of the valuables undisturbed; but take 
only what is easily carried.” 

As she spoke, her eye fell upon an hour 
glass, and finding ‘the sand nearly run, she 
said : 

“The eleventh hour of night has nearly 
waned. We must lose no time ;” and beckon- 
ing me forward, she led me through another 
door, to what might be termed their magazine 
of goods. I did not stop to examine the 
stores of every kind which it contained, but 
finding my own baggage open near the door, 
[ selected with the utmost celerity every object 


I judged most needful, and then hurried back 
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with her to the apartment into which I had 
first been led. I was a good deal agitated, and 
of course still apprehensive; but my companion 
comferted me saying : 

“We have nothing to apprehend until 
mid-day to-morrow. The greater part of this 
atheistical and blood-thirsty crew have been 
sent afar by the wretch Bernardino, to perpe- 
trate a deed as atrocious as any of the rest he 
has committed. His thirst for your blood 
Signer Riccio, was the sole metive why the 
misereant did net go with his band in person ; 
for he dared not attempt your life while his 
eompanion was here who had promised to 
liberate you. The few fellows remaining in 
the ruins, I have not only taken care to furnish 
with liquor, which they have not failed to use ; 
but turning their own arts upon themselves, I 
infused therein a drug, which they have re- 
course to here when they resolve to despatch 
a poor traveller during his slumber. We 


shall thus have plenty of time to escape, but 
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let us first secure these wretches in their dens, 
which we can do with these keys.” 

! Without hesitation I accompanied my pre- 
server to perform what she proposed; and the 
task proved an easy one, for they were all in a 
state of drunken sleep, from which nothing 
but time could rouse them. Our last and by 
far the most welcome visit in my estimation, 
was to the stables, which, although many of 
the mules and horses were absent, still pre- 
sented an ample choice. We chose three of 
the strongest horses; upon one of which we 
secured the luggage, and placed saddles on the 
other two. Anxious to escape from the den 
in which I had suffered so much, I was eager 
to mount; but my companion detained me, 
saying with a look of almost scornful pity : 

“ What, signor, venture upon this hazardous 
excursion without a single weapon of defence. 
Recall your scattered senses, and remember 
that other marauders infest these frontier terri- 
tories ; and that several wearisome and gloomy 


leagues must be traversed ere safety can be 
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regarded as attamed. Here in this room we 
shall find plenty of what we want.” 

Having supplied me with a wheel gun, two 
small daggers, a large poniard, and a long 
rapier, she equipped herself with very nearly 
as large a supply of arms; and at length to 
my great joy we mounted our steeds. 

As we passed through the dark, gothie arch- 
way, by which I had first entered the ruin, my 
companion checked her horse for a moment 
to say in a low voice: 

“In case of any interruption, do you remain 
perfectly silent, for my knowledge of the prac- 
tices of these miscreants may help us, while 
your ignorance would only ruin us.” 

It is impossible to describe the sensations 
with which I felt myself once more in the free 
open air. All had passed so rapidly during the 
last terrible scenes, that it seemed more as if I 
were awaking from a dream than taking part 
in a reality—and what a dream to awake 


from ! 
Od 
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CHAPTER XII. 


WE commenced our journey in silence, hurry- 
ing forward as fast as the ruggedness of the 
road would permit. Luckily for us we met 
not a single human being on the road till after 
daybreak ; and my companion seemed relieved 
by the sight of the first purple streaks of 
morning’, although she had displayed no signs 
of apprehension as we rode along. The light 
however enabled us to quicken our pace; and 
we were descending from the passes into the 
more open country, when we suddenly found 


ourselves surrounded by a large party of men- 
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dicant friars—at least such they seemed, al- 
though their manner of begging was by no 
means humble or modest. They pressed close 
round us, impeding our way; but, bearing well 
in mind the caution my companion had given 
me, I uttered not a word, while she beckoned 
the leader of the godly crew towards her, com- 
manding the rest to stand aside, in a very au- 
thoritative tone. What she said to this chief 
of the friars, I did not hear; but after a few 
minutes’ somewhat eager discussion, the man 
to whom she spoke ordered his companions to 
march on, and we were permitted to pursue 
our way without farther molestation. When 
they were at some distance, I. began to ask 
what order they belonged to, but my com- 
panion replied with a faint smile— 

“ Do you really take them for friars, Signor 
Riecio? That gray gown serves to disguise 
many a foul and evil character. These we 
have just seen are a crew of the most profligate 


marauders in the neighbourhood. They are 
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known by the name of the Bloodhunters, and 
well they deserve it, for their motto is—“ Mever 
spare.” 

“Then in Heaven’s name how did they let 
us escape ?” I asked. 

“ Because I am known,” she said, with a 
bitter sigh. “ Their captain has seen me with 
the much more powerful band of whom they 
all stand in awe; and I have sent them up to 
the castle in the hope of sharing in some of 
the spoil which it is expected will be brought 
in to-night. My story was all prepared, and 
it has been successful; for it is strange but true, 
that those who are continually engaged in 
cheating others are often cheated themselves. 
We must be silent however, and keep a good 
look out, signor, for I find that those good 
people have a rearguard coming up, with whom 
we may still have some trouble, though I have 
got the pass word.” 

We were not long in seeing them, but to 


my surprise this body seemed to consist entirely 
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of females, dressed as sisters of the Miseri- 
cordia; and I think I cannot be mistaken in 
saying that some of them at least were women. 
They proved however much more troublesome 
than the others; and we were glad to escape 
by paying some pieces of money as a toll, al- 
though my* fair companion threatened them 
loudly with the vengeance of her powerful 
friends at the castle, as soon as she should have 
returned from the errand on which she was going. 
Not long after we entered the high road from 
Montdauphin to Paris, just where there stands, 
as the reader may probably recollect, a large 
old stone cross with some curious words en- 
graved upon the base, which nobody has ever 
been able to make out. 

“ Now we are safe,” said my companion ; but 
hardly had the words quitted her mouth when 
we saw three men dressed like soldiers, but in 
very tattered habiliments, who came towards us 
with a swaggering air, and without ceremony 
told us to stop, and give them all the money 
we had for the love of God and holy religion. 
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“ We are poor soldiers,’ said one of them, 
‘| | laughing while he spoke; “who have been 
| serving against the heretics for the last three 
years, in the armies of the emperor; but we 
have been turned off without pay, and therefore 
must make the compassionate public support 
us.” 

As he spoke he drew his sword and at- 
tempted to lay hold of my horse’s bridle, not 
seeing, I suppose, the wheel-musket* which I 
had at my saddle bow; but I brought it in- 
stantly up to my shoulder, not well knowing 
indeed whether it was charged or not, and pre- 
sented it as if I would fire. The man’s ac- 
tion at the same moment startled the horse; and 
not being well accustomed to that sort of wea- 


pon, I somehow let the wheel go, the gun went 


* A similar sort of weapon is mentioned by Benve- 
nuto Cellini, in his memoirs, as having been used by him- 
self about this period. It would appear to have been 
the first approach to the regular old flint lock; and 
specimens I think are to be seen in most collections of 


old arms.—EpD!ITorR. 
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off, and the man rolled dead upon the road. I 
thought there was no choice now but to 
fight for our lives, and drawing my sword 
spurred forward on the other two. The wor- 
thy gentlemen, however, had received a warn- 
ing which they were not slow to take; and 
running away across the fields, they got to 
some high ground where it would have been 
difficult to follow them. I had not the slightest 
intention of doing so indeed; and we pur- 
sued our journey to the next large town, where, 
in order to proceed with less difficulty and 
fatigue, I sold the horses and engaged a double 
litter to carry us all the way to Paris, with an 
agreement that we should stop fora day at Lyons. 
I was in truth in no small anxiety to know 
something more of one who had become my com- 
panion in so strange a manner ; but I could not 
forget the circumstance in which she had been 
my preserver and my guide; and without ven- 
turing to ask any questions, I placed her in 


the litter, seated myself beside her, and waited 
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till she should think fit to give me some insight 


into her seemingly mysterious history. All that 


. w . 9 . 
I discovered, during our first day’s journey, 


was that her name was Julietta; for she re- 


mained till we arrived at Gap absorbed in deep 


and apparently melancholy meditations. I had 


now however an opportunity of examining her 


appearance more closely, and found that she 


was far younger and more beautiful than I had 


thought at first. 


Her hair and eyes were of 


the deepest black; her complexion sallow, 


though perhaps in happier days a warmer hue 


had tinged her cheek. Her features were 


finely cut, her form of perfect symmetry, and 


her age could not be more than one or two 


and twenty, if so much. 


I did all that I could to show my sense of 


the service she had rendered me by quiet 


kindness ; and when we arrived at the good 


inn at Gap, I handed her respectfully from 


the litter, and ordered the best supper that the 


place could: afford, for neither she nor I had 


tasted ought but a small loaf since the morn- 
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ing. She partook scantily of the meat and 
tasted the wine; and as we sat for a few minutes 
afterwards, she looked at me once or twice, as 
if about to speak, for there was nobody in the 
hostelry but ourselves, and the room was 
vacant. : 

At length, however, she broke silence in a 
tone of such thrilling sweetness that I could 
hardly believe it was the same creature I had 
seen act so determined a part that morning. 

“ Be not surprised Signor Riccio,’ she said, 
with her eyes full of tears; “to see me thus 
moved, or that I should feel a difficulty in ex- 
plaming who or what I am. Hitherto you 
can only look upon me as the associate of 
assassins, although in the end I became the in- 
strument of their punishment. But when first 
I saw you, I was in a different situation, more 
splendid but hardly less painful. It was on 
that night, which to me will be ever memor- 
able, when you appeared amongst Farnese’s 
erew at Placentia, like a star in a dark night, 


and chose, as if inspired, for your companion 
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the best and purest amongst us, my only friend 
amongst them all, poor Marietta.” 

| “ Merciful Heaven!” I exclaimed, ‘“ how 
came you transferred from one such scene of 
horrors to another still more horrible ?” 

“My tale,” replied Julietta, “may be brief, 
now I have told you where we first met. Of 
course, in the degraded situation of myself and 
wretched associates, shut out from the light of 
day and subjected to the brutal will of the 
philosophers of nature, there is little wonder 
that the underlings of our profligate tyrants 
should conceive we were abandoned to all 
depravity. So far, however, from such being 
the case, there were but two of those you saw 
who willmgly participated in the orgies of 
the brotherhood, and they were held in bitter 
detestation by the rest. Unfortunately my 
person chanced to please the most brutal of 
the whole crew. Though of inferior rank to 
all the rest, his bloody services had rendered 
him dear to Farnese; and he was admitted to 


partake of the revels though he had long he- 
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fore acquired the name of Bernardino the 
poisoner. I was thus circumstanced, when the 
fate of Farnese was so unexpectedly sealed, 
and the wretched minions of his iniquity were 
restored to the blessed light of heaven. 
Doubtless, you heard from Marietta that we 
had all, I believe, without exception, been 
brought where you saw us without our consent 
ever having been asked. 'That we were in fact 
like the mere slaves of a Turkish seraglio. 
Unfortunately those relatives, from whose pro- 
tection I had been forcibly torn, were far from 
the city of Placentia. Thus, after continu- 
ing for a time doubtful and bewildered, con- 
cerning my future proceedings, I at length 
took the resolution of making personal appli- 
cation to the superior of the sisterhood of Peni- 
tence, who, I thought, would shelter my wretched 
head until some communications could be re- 
ceived from those dearest tome. I was pre- 
paring to make the attempt, when a female of 
the most fascinating appearance and manners 


introduced herself to me in the room of the 
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palace, where we had been left on our liberation. 
In very delicate terms she inquired what had 
been my fate, and what were the plans I then 
intended to pursue. With the tenderness of a 
fond mother, she offered me an asylum for the 
time in her own house, adding, that after my 
feelings were composed, the means should be 
afforded me of returning to my relatives. 

“ An offer, thus spontaneously made by such 
an affectionate being, was not to be resisted ; 
and for the last time I visited the lower cham- 
bers of the palace to collect my own apparel. 
The Signora Pastrucci accompanied me; and 
we found the odious den, still the scene of riot 
and confusion; for crowds were flocking in to 
see it; and among other visitants were nume- 
rous officers of justice, deputed to seize persons 
who were known to have taken part in the 
more hideous crimes of the fiend Farnese, the 
principal of whom was Bernardino the poisoner, 
whose atrocities were so notorious, that a large 


reward was offered for his capture, dead or 
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“ T experienced every tenderness from my 
benefactress ; but when I intimated the most 
anxious desire to communicate immediately 
with my relatives, Signora Pastrucci objected, 
giving it as her decided opinion that I should 
present myself unexpectedly among my friends, 
and adding, there was no knowing how my 
conduct might be misconceived, if trusted to 
the poor details of a letter. Although this 
argument had some weight, it did not di- 
minish my anxious desire to write at least to 
inform my friends of my safety, without enter- 
ing into particulars; and this I was permitted 
to do, but I am now well aware my letter never 
arrived at the place of its destination. Some 
days had thus rolled on when I was unexpectedly 
given to understand, my immediate departure 
must take place, but that the signora would 
accompany me part of the way to my native 
place. With buoyant spirits I prepared for 
the welcome journey, fondly trusting that my 
degradation, which was the result of no volun- 


tary depravity, would be forgotten, and that 
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I should be welcomed with fond embraces by 
my long lost friends. 

“It was dusk when we commenced our 
journey ; and in my ignorance of Placentia— 
I having been brought to the palace at mid- 
night on my abduction from my home—I could 
form no idea of the way we were going; but 
I fondly fancied that every mile we travelled 
brought me nearer to the friends of my youth. 

“ At the close of the second day, the signora 
delivered me over to a very forbidding looking 
personage, whose features seemed familiar to 
me, at the same time presenting me with a 
purse containing some gold crowns. 

“T knew that it had taken three days to bring 
me from my native place to Placentia, and 
therefore was not surprised at having to travel 
another day; but, when a fourth and a fifth 
passed on our journey, I felt convinced it would 
never conduct me to the scenes of my early 
life. After some questions not answered, but 
rudely repressed, I sunk into a sullen gloom, 


and in that taciturn state, was carried through 
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the dangerous passes of the Alps. On gaining 
the opposite side of the mountains, I was driven 
to the desolate ruin whence we have now es- 
caped, and there I found, that instead of meet- 
ing with relatives and friends, 1 was to become 
the paramour of the accursed Bernardino, who 
to escape the pursuit of justice, sought refuge in 
flight, on the death of Farnese. More cunning 
than the rest, he had been always prepared for 
that event ; and he had contrived, in making his 
escape, to take with him his ill-acquired wealth, 
or at least the greater part of it. 

I soon found that he had surrounded himself 
with a gang, few of whom, indeed, were so bad 
as himself; but with these associates, he pro- 
ceeded, asa captain of banditti, to commit, with 
more open daring, the same crimes he had per- 
petrated secretly, while appearing in Placentia 
as a Parmesan gentleman. 

In a complete state of mental desolation, I 
gave myself up to despair, being only prevented 
on many occasions, from swallowing one of the 


murderer’s own poisons, by recollecting the last 
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words which poor Marietta had addressed to 
me at parting :— 

“ Never seek your own destruction, Julietta,’ 
she said, “for the ordinances of God are in- 
scrutable ; even in the most profound state of 
wretchedness, some event may be at hand, to 
prove, in your case as in mine, that the will of 
Omnipotence has not spared you for nothing.— 
I could not but think, Signor Riccio, when I 
became aware of your captivity, that her words 
were prophetic; and having assured myself of 
your identity, 1 determined in gratitude to Ma- 
rietta, to save you from the fate that awaited 
you, at any risk. I have, thank Heaven, sue- 
ceeded, and all I have to ask in return, is that 
you will aid to secure me some calm asylum, 
where I may spend in peace the latter years of - 
a life, the youth of which has been rendered 
miserable by the crimes of others.” 

Need I say, that I gave her every assurance, 
not only of aid and protection, but of eager and 
zealous service. I promised that as soon as 


we reached Paris, enquiries should be set on 
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foot, to ascertain the actual state of her family, 
and their feelings towards her, and to restore 
her to those who, in all probability, thought 
her long numbered with the dead. 

From this moment, I banished every allusion 
which wouldbe painful to her feelings from our 
conversation, and endeavoured, as we advanced 
rapidly towards Paris, to divert her mind from 
the dark recollections which possessed it. I 
need not dwell upon our journey, for it passed 
almost without incident, and in the extraordi- 
nary short space of nineteen days, we reached 
the capital of France. 

We alighted at one of the principal hostel- 
ries in the Rue St. Denis, and my first care was 
to order everything for my fellow traveller’s 
comfort, under the name of her brother. 

After our first repast, the next morning, I 
accompanied Julietta, for whom .I had pur- 
chased at Lyons, an ample wardrobe, to one of 
the great convents where they receive boarders; 
and there I placed her, as my first wish was to 
see her safely and honourably provided for, 
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until I should have decided upon some course 
of action, to secure her ultimate peace. I paid 
the small pension required a year in advance, 
and furnished her with all that could be re- 
quired for her comfort. It would be impossible 
to describe the gratitude of the poor sufferer ; 
she seemed to have entered upon a new exist- 
ence; the horrible visions of the past few 
months, if they recurred, were speedily oblite- 
rated, and calm happiness was every day, more 
and more plainly marked on her countenance, 
when I went to visit her at the grate. I need 


not say that my heart had its reward. 
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